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Guest Editor’s 
Introduction 


A. G. Rud 


ngton State University 


The roles that foundations scholars can play in a university and in the 
wider world of practice continue to develop. A standard and needed role 
that many of us serve is in teaching the usually mandatory history and 
philosophy of education course to our undergraduates as our contribution 
to preservice teacher preparation. Some of us work closely with other 
colleagues, in other parts of the education college, or in areas such as 


American Studies, or the many departments of a university that sponsor 
teacher education, while others teach in schools, and advise school boards, 
education agencies, and national panels. In this issue of the Journal of 
Thought, you will find articles that delve into multiple topics that revolve 
around the varied roles taken by foundations scholars 


Ifthere is any doubt that there is vitality among foundations scholars, 
it is dispelled by reading the articles in this issue. The area of teacher 
preparation is in need of more attention by foundations scholars, and 
there are examples here. Articles describe ways of affecting practice, 
such as Timothy D. Slekar and Leigh Ann Haefner’s essay about teaching 
history and science that shows how teacher educators teach reflectively 
and emphasize practice. The inquiry these scholars talk about is rigor- 
ous and a systematic consideration of evidence and data 

Careful consideration of teacher preparation is a valuable contribution 
that foundations scholars can make in their colleges and in the wider 
world of educational discourse. So is delving deeper into educational 
policy, and exposing paradoxes and tensions that may too easily be 
glossed over. John F. Covaleskie makes this a central claim of his es 
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say, when he considers the paradoxical faith that we have in education 
He explodes some of these myths, that education is both good for the 


individual and the economy. Ifit is good for the economy, then education 
should be praised when the economy is booming, but it is not. Education 
is generally ignored during those times, Covaleskie contends. He goes 
on to add that “the relationship between educational attainment and 
economic success is more apparent than real.” 

The paradoxical pushes boundaries, and causes us to question why 
a reality is the way it is, as in the hermeneutic religious philosophy of 
Richard Kearney. Douglas R. Davis asks us to consider Kearney’s work 
in light of education. Kearney is an Irish thinker not as well known to 
educators as his mentors Charles Taylor and Paul Ricouer. Davis asks us 
to consider Kearney within educational discourse due to his emphasis on 
ethics, social justice, and the meaning of the other. Additionally, Davis 
believes that Kearney can be valuable to educational thinking due to 
his post secularism, namely, an “empowering, optimistic, and positive 
voice for social change and meaningful transformation of human society.” 
Kearney’s emphasis upon the imagination calls us to look at ancient texts 
not as essential products, and social justice as not a defined goal, but 
as something that we continue to strive for and reinvent in particular 
times and circumstances 

Those times and circumstances may call forth extraordinary quali- 
ties of individuals, and this is the theme of the paper by Huajun Zhang 
and Jeffrey Ayala Milligan. They masterfully treat Dewey’s method of 
intelligence in the context of rapid social change in Chinese society, and 
add the insight of a Chinese contemporary of Dewey, Liang Shuming, 
on self-enlightenment or zijue to treat what they see as a deficiency in 
Dewey. This self enlightenment needs to be “something not in conflict 
with but complementary to intelligence in that it provides a motivation 
for creative action that does not rely on clearly articulated purposes. The 
individual will not get lost in the radically changing social context when 
he/she develops ‘self-enlightenment’ and instinctively knows what to do, 
even though the individual may not have clearly articulated purposes.” 

It is an uncontroversial fact that foundations scholars emphasize 
reflective thinking and practice. While those of us who have studied and 
written on such activities find these topics familiar and almost overdone, 
this is not the case in educational practice, where reflection is not taken 
for granted. The paper on moral education by Ronald B. Jacobson in- 
vestigates how morality is developed relationally and dialogically, and 
provides a counter to didactic means of moral instruction. Jacobson relies 
upon two examples from the work of celebrated teacher Vivian Gussin 
Paley to show how morality is not something espoused, but developed 
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Paley’s work shows in dialogue the journey that students take, in their 
inquiry and back and forth contention with others and the teacher, in 
determining among themselves what is moral 

There are still forces and factors allied against reflective thinking 
in the classroom, as the paper by Suzanne Rosenblith points out to us 
Rosenblith is like many a foundation scholar, in thinking that schools 
are more than information transaction centers, but are places where 
students wrestle with moral and existential concerns. The discussion 
of religions if done properly, and this is where Rosenblith and Kearney 
speak to each other, allow one to expand one’s frame rather than constrict 
it. Rosenblith looks at the Georgia bible legislation as an example of how 
the liberal ideals of critical thinking and autonomy were sidestepped in 
favor of a more rigid evangelism. She urges us to think of ways to weave 
religious study into the curriculum, but points out that it is not suffi- 
cient to make it part of a multicultural course. A task for philosophers 
of education is to find ways to encourage the reflective study of religion, 
what Rosenblith, citing Robert Wuthnow, calls reflective religious plural- 
ism, where we actively acknowledge how we are different in religious 
traditions as well as give a rationale for why it is important to engage 
with people who have these different religious traditions. Rosenblith 
acknowledges that “Learning about a range of beliefs and values, which 
in many cases are incommensurable, forces students to think deeply, 
critically, and thoughtfully about these beliefs.” 

Who is the audience for these papers? I fear that what Jan Armstrong 
calls the political economy of publishing continues to structure and filter 
such discourse to be available only to a few. If we as foundations schol- 
ars are to reach out to others beyond our disciplinary and institutional 
confines, we must take what Armstrong calls “writing small” to heart, 
that is, writing in many different ways to reach a number of constituen- 
cies. I fear that Armstrong’s moniker of “writing small” is too restrictive, 
however. It does not get at ways to upset the current political economy 
of journal writing by writing practices that reach out in transformative 


ways, and that do not merely serve as counts in academic productivity 


A step we can all take to that end is to give these essays the kind of at 
tention that will give them all a life beyond the pages of this journal 
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Syntactic Knowledge in History 


and Science Education: 
Teacher Education and Neglect in the Academy 


Timothy D. Slekar 
Leigh Ann Haefner 
Penn State Altoona 


Introduction 


What does it mean to be a generalist? The term generalist is often 
used in the teacher education literature to describe the preparation of 
elementary teachers because they are prepared narrowly across a breadth 
of disciplines, rather than in any one discipline in-depth. However, this 
same literature struggles to conceptualize an “essential knowledge base” 
for teaching (Cochran-Smith & Zeichner, 2005). If we cannot clearly 
identify and articulate what teachers prepared within specific disciplines 
need to know and be able to do, what does it mean to be prepared across 
multiple disciplines? Although elementary school teachers are prepared 
as generalists, they still need a strong grounding in disciplinary ways of 
knowing (Grossman, Schoenfeld, & Lee, 2005) and be able to use that 
knowledge to develop powerful content representations that support 
meaningful student learning. Unfortunately, how teacher education 
programs support the development of this knowledge is fraught with 
difficulties. Teacher education has been characterized as fragmented and 
disconnected because coursework and classroom practicum experiences 
are often separate, courses are divided to address different professional 
skills, and courses taken in the arts and sciences are isolated from educa- 
tion courses—leaving the prospective teachers to bring it all together and 
make it meaningful in school classrooms (Darling-Hammond, 2006) 

While this paper focuses primarily on the role of the preparation of 
disciplinary knowledge in elementary teacher education, this attention 
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is not meant to detract from the notion that teacher development also 
needs to be rooted in the knowledge of children’s developmental, social, 
and cognitive abilities. One of the greatest challenges in teacher educa- 
tion is bridging understandings of the content with those of children 
(Darling-Hammond, 2006). Aspects of subject matter knowledge are 
critical to developing pedagogical content knowledge and therefore have 
an important place in courses related to the teaching of subject matter 
(Grossman et al., 2005) 


Theoretical Base 


Teaching is a complex action that is purposeful, yet dynamic and 
responsive to the classroom environment, the learners, and the subject 
matter. Teachers must rely on multiple knowledge bases to make daily 
decisions in their classrooms (Darling-Hammond & Bransford, 2005). It 
is generally agreed that effective teaching broadly requires foundational 
knowledge of learners and learning, pedagogical strategies and assessment, 
educational context and curriculum, as well as the subject matter to be 
taught (Grossman, 1990; Magnusson, Krajcik, & Borko, 1999; Shulman, 
1986, 1987; Smith, 1999). In other words, effective teachers know more 
than their disciplines and more than good instructional strategies 

It goes without saying that teachers need to understand the subjects 
they teach, however, what they need to know to teach at various levels, 
as well as what the appropriate outcomes should be, is still a point of 
discussion (Evans, 2U04; Floden & Meniketti, 2005; Grossman et al., 
2005). Researchers and educators may generally agree that robust sub- 


ject matter knowledge is important, but disagree about what specific 
knowledge within the disciplines is essential (Evans, 2004; Floden & 
Meniketti, 2005; Shulman, 1987). This presents an interesting dilemma 
given recent literature that is clear about school children’s reasoning 
abilities and, therefore, how they should learn within certain disciplines 
(NRC, 2007; Evans, 2004; NRC, 2008; VanSledright, 2002 

In what follows we use science and history education to illustrate 


what happens in teacher education programs in these areas and is the 
result of the authors’ attempts to bridge these disciplines in the context 
of concurrent science and social studies methods courses (Haefner & 
Slekar, 2006, 2008; Slekar & Haefner, 2007). It does not assume that 
history is exhaustive of all the other disciplines of the social studies 
Rather, history and science are being used to illustrate what happens 
when a rich experience with these disciplines is neglected in teacher 
preparation programs 
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Science and History Education 


While the term “inquiry” is not new to any discipline, we need to be 
clear about what it means in science and history. Systemic initiatives 
of the 1990s emphasized the role of scientific and historical inquiry 
(NCSS, 1997; NRC, 1996). In particular, the NCSS National Standards 
for Social Studies Teachers (1997) called for a more disciplinary ap- 
proach and suggested learners engage in examining historical primary 
documents, identify gaps and contextualize available records, and con- 
struct evidence-based interpretations of historical events. Similarly, the 
National Science Education Standards (NSES) (1996) also proposed a 
vision of scientific inquiry where learners were engaged with testable 
questions and required to give priority to evidence when developing 
explanations for scientific phenomena. Both documents emphasized 
learners become familiar with modes of inquiry and rules of evidence 
This goes beyond a colloquial use of the term inquiry as simply asking 
and pursuing answers, to include a systematic approach to analyzing 
and interpreting data and developing evidence-based explanations 
These systemic initiatives, while not without controversy (Evans, 2004), 
provided the framework for the state-level standards movement and 
school curriculum change 

While the standards movement was historically important, more 
recent documents in science education draw on research on learning and 
cognitive development and place greater importance on the cognitive abili 
ties of children and what it means to be proficient in science (NRC, 2007, 
2008). Current thinking goes beyond skillful performance and values the 
understanding and application of knowledge in ways that learners, 


appreciate the foundations of knowledge and consider the warrants 
for knowledge claims. Accomplished learners know when to ask a 
question, how to challenge claims, where to go to learn more, and they 
are aware of their own ideas and how these ideas change over time 
NRC, 2007, p. 19 


While the terminology across these disciplines is similar, the pro- 
cess by which knowledge and theories are developed can differ across 
disciplinary domains. We acknowledge that processes in earth science 


may differ from those in life science, and likewise, processes in history 
are different than geography. However, we argue that across domains 
and disciplines evidence is a common feature and holds a primary role 
in knowledge development, even though the rules of evidence and expla- 
nation may differ. The issue of “what counts” as data and the process of 
data analysis or model building to test hypotheses can vary. It is these 
subtle, but foundational differences that require a depth a disciplinary 
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knowledge not addressed in elementary teacher education. When pre- 
service elementary teachers are bombarded with the same terminology 
across disciplines, how can these “generalists” be expected to understand 
and differentiate the norms of the disciplines? 


Substantive and Syntactic Knowledge in Teacher Education 


In science and history, preservice elementary teachers often take 
introductory survey courses offered by arts and sciences departments 
“across campus” that focus on a breadth of knowledge. In this setting, 
students become accustomed to receiving and memorizing information 
(McDermott, 1990; Stoddart, Connell, Stofflet, & Peck, 1993). Learning 
in this setting represents a focus on what Schwab (1978) described as 
the substantive structures of the disciplines, or the ways in which con- 
cepts and principles are organized within a discipline. Ball and Cohen 
(1999) argue that to overcome this foundation for the apprenticeship 
of observation, prospective teachers must learn content in ways that 
reflect the ways in which they are expected to teach. Specifically, they 
suggest the “development of subject matter that emphasizes the reason- 
ing and ‘meanings and connections’ specific to each field” (as cited in 
Darling-Hammond, 2006, p.194). This approach is more consistent with 
syntactic structures of the discipline, or the ways in which truth, false- 
hood, validity and invalidity are established (Shulman, 1986). Shulman 
described syntactic structures like grammar- “it is the set of rules for 
determining what is legitimate to say in a disciplinary domain and what 
‘breaks’ the rules” (p. 9). When the syntactic knowledge is omitted from 
science and history, missing are aspects associated with the nature of 
the disciplines. As a result, learners are left unsure of how knowledge 
is constructed within the norms of the disciplines. If learning about the 
nature of the discipline is left out of the subject matter courses taken 
by preservice teachers, where are the opportunities to learn it? 

In teacher preparation, it is typically assumed that content courses 
prepare preservice teachers in subject matter knowledge and educa- 
tion courses prepare them in pedagogical knowledge. This pedagogical 
knowledge should include not only general pedagogical knowledge (i.e 
classroom management, instructional principles, educational goals) 
but also subject-specific pedagogy or what is commonly referred to as 
pedagogical content knowledge (Shulman, 1986, 1987). Unfortunately, 
research in science education suggests that the primary emphasis has 
been on the development of pedagogical knowledge for teaching the sub- 
stantive aspects ofknowledge (Smith, 1999; Zembal-Saul, Blumenfeld, & 
Krajcik, 2000). This suggests that not only has the syntactic structures 
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of the discipline been omitted from the subject matter courses, it has 
also been left out of the teacher preparation courses 

So what do preservice teachers know about the subjects they teach? 
In general the literature suggests they are not prepared in the subjects 
they are expected to teach. According to Floden and Meniketti (2005), 


a significant number of prospective teachers have only a mechanical 
understanding of the subject they will teach. They know ‘rules’ to fol 
low, but cannot explain the rationale behind the rule. Some invoke 
inaccurate ‘rules.’ If the ability to explain basic concepts important for 
teaching, then the subject matter courses teachers now typically take 
leave a large fraction of teachers without important subject matter 


knowledge. (p. 283 


Unfortunately, this is not a new revelation. For years researchers in 
many disciplines have suggested prospective teachers hold limited 
understandings of subject matter (Abell & Smith, 1994; Anderson & 
Mitchener, 1994; Ball, 1990; Bloom, 1989; Clement, 1982; Hauslein, 
Good, & Cummins, 1992; Kennedy, 1998). The limitations to prospec 
tive teachers’ knowledge of science are not limited to basic concepts, 
but also include the understandings of the nature of science (Abell & 
Smith, 1994; Hauslein et al., 1992; Lederman, 1992, 1998). In addition, 
studies (Abd-El-Khalick, 2001; Akerson, Abd-El-Khalick, & Lederman, 
2000; McComas, 1996) have reported that preservice teachers believe 
scientists are objective and do not consider how their background and 
experiences may lead them to differing interpretations of data 
Research in history education also reports limitations of preservice 
teachers’ knowledge of the discipline as history is seen simply as something 
that happened in the past (McDiarmid, 1994). It has been reported that 
preservice teachers struggle to grasp the interpretive nature of histori- 
cal narratives (Wineberg, 2001) and view them as lacking a process for 
verification (McDiarmid, 1994). Moreover, the disciplinary knowledge 
of history that teachers need in order to think about the teaching of his- 
tory as a process of inquiry is typically not developed during a teacher's 
time in teacher education programs (Slekar, 1998; VanSledright, 1996) 


Similarly, while learning to support children’s historical inquiry, it has 
been suggested, 


even when confronted with powerful courses that challenge them, 
preservice teachers tend to think differently and usually only learn 
to ‘talk the talk.” The ‘walking’ part—teaching history as an inquiry 
process—is often clumsy and the preservice students often appear 
paralyzed. (Slekar, 2006, p. 237 
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Children and Knowledge 


It stands to reason that if preservice teachers struggle to under 
stand subject matter and the norms of disciplines, then perhaps the 
reform documents are asking too much- both of teachers and students 
However, empirical research informs us of school children’s ability to 
learn to think historically and engage in scientific inquiry (NRC, 2007; 
Hapgood, Magnusson, & Palinesar, 2004; NRC, 2008; VanSledright, 
2002). More importantly, it informs the ways in which school children 
come to make sense of evidence in science and history, as well as how 
both disciplines have similar, but distinct rules for interpretation (Geire, 
1997; Metz, 2004; Wineberg, 2001). According to this research, children 
are capable of understanding these rules, but it requires a reformation 
of the view of traditional content and teaching methodologies (Darling 
Hammond, 2006; NRC, 2007; Hartzler-Miller, 2001, Metz, 1997, 2004: 
NRC, 2008: VanSledright & Afflerbach, 2000) as well as beliefs about 
children’s abilities to reason (Metz, 1995, 2004) 


Discussion 


Understanding children’s abilities within disciplines leads one to 
assume that expectations for preservice teachers should flow from this 
research. After all, teacher educators need to make sense of the available 
literature when designing and teaching courses for preservice teachers 
There ought to be fidelity between a teacher educator's expectations for 
children’s learning in the disciplines, what is known about children’s ca- 
pabilities within the disciplines, and how preservice teachers are prepared 
to support children’s learning (Bain, 2000). Therefore, isn’t it reasonable 
to expect methods courses to attend to the role of evidence, interpretation, 
and explanation in history (Hicks, Doolittle, & Lee, 2004; Seixas, 1998 
and science (Metz, 1997) so that preservice teachers’ classroom practice 
supports the development of these ways of knowing in children? 

3ut what about the subject matter courses? Given preservice elemen 
tary teachers’ limited understanding of subject matter, asking them to 
develop learning experiences for children that differentiate the rules of 
the disciplines is a tall order. While research suggests preservice teachers 
can understand important aspects of evidence (Haefner & Slekar, 2008), 
this does not account for their ability to translate these understandings 
into practice. Moreover, learning complex aspects of the subject matter 
cannot wait until methods courses (Akerson, Morrison, & McDuffie, 2006; 
Haefner & Slekar, 2008). Preservice teachers need to learn subject matter 
in ways that represent both the substantive and syntactic aspects of the 
disciplines. Therefore, we strongly suggest the subject matter courses 
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that service prospective teachers devote a portion of their coursework to 
developing understandings ofsyntactic knowledge, perhaps at the expense 
of some substantive knowledge. According to Floden and Meniketti (2005 
research in this area is essentially non-existent and teacher educators 
know very little about prospective teachers’ syntactic understandings of 
the disciplines they will be expected to teach 

We suggest that if history and science educators value teaching and 
learning syntactic aspects of the disciplines, then it is essential to pay 
more attention to the types of content knowledge prospective teachers hold 
upon entering teaching and learning courses. When teacher education 
uses the same terminology such as inquiry, data, evidence and explana 
tion, preservice teachers may not develop understandings in appropriate 
contexts. More often than not they may fail todevelop understandings that 
enable them to differentiate fundamental aspects of knowledge claims 


Conclusion 


This paper argues that in order to create powerful learning experi- 
ences rooted in the disciplines, much more cooperative werk is needed 
across methods courses, as well as across colleges. Teacher preparation 
is not just the responsibility of education programs. If prospective teach 
ers have opportunities to consider the ways of thinking within different 


disciplines as they take their arts and sciences courses, when they enter 


certification programs they can begin to consider the pedagogical rela- 
tionships between different subject matters (Grossman et al., 2005). In 
particular, we believe teacher educators needs to look deeply at how this 
is accomplished in elementary certification programs. As a community, 
we have made considerable progress in understanding children’s cogni- 
tive and reasoning abilities within the disciplines. Unfortunately we 
have done little to support prospective elementary teachers’ reasoning 
abilities within the disciplines. If it isn’t part of their teacher education, 
how will they be prepared to teach children in this way? 
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Conscientious citizens should be wary of another approach to reintroduc 
ing the Bible in public schools. This approach seeks to implement Bible 
courses in the context of world religions; subjecting the Bible to inter-faith 
criticism, judging it by group consensus, and molding it to fit politically 
correct standards. Such courses tend to promote faiths such as Islam, 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Taoism. While these courses are also legal, 
they teach comparable religions rather than a true Bible curriculum 
(National Council on Bible Curriculum in Public Schools, 2006 


Many philosophers of education (Feinberg, 2006; Kunzman, 2006; 
Noddings, 1993; Nord, 1995)! have made strong arguments for includ 
ing more religion in the public sphere. Others, like sociologist Robert 
Wuthnow (2005) of the Princeton University Center for the Study of 
Religion, have made more subtle arguments that public schools must 
be more hospitable to religious studies because our society is grossly 
ignorant of the religious other. Religious illiteracy is, in short, being 
recognized more and more as a public problem that public schools ought 
to address. Ignorance of the religious other can lead not only to every- 
day misunderstandings, but to more harmful acts such as in the days 
after September 11, 2001, a Sikh in Texas was murdered, assumed to 
be a Middle Eastern terrorist because of how he looked and dressed 
However, even if we agree that ignorance of the religious other is harm- 
ful to a liberal, pluralistic state, it is not at all clear what it means to 
address this ignorance in public schools. In fact, once we begin to get 
more specific about teaching religion (about religion, religious studies), 
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things get much more complicated. After all, to teach religion in the 
public schools is not necessarily to teach “a true Bible curriculum.” 

From a liberal educational standpoint, educational thinkers have ar- 
gued that schools ought to provide students with opportunities to wrestle 
with existential concerns (Noddings, 1993), “grapple” with relevant moral 
issues (Kunzman, 2006), teach about religion from a multicultural frame 
of reference (Fraser, 1999), educate citizens for a global community (Nash, 
2005), expose students to different religious experiences and religious 
ways of thinking (Nord, 1995, 1999), and deal with the issue of religious 
truth (Rosenblith, 2006, 2005, 2004). Among these different points of 
emphasis, there is some agreement that in order to foster autonomy in 
our students, a cornerstone of liberal educational theory, students must 
be given opportunities to wrestle with competing ideas and views on 
given issues. Religion, whichever way it is pursued thus seems ripe to 
help public schools meet broader liberal educational goals 

However, while public schools across the country are slowly becoming 
more open to the idea of more religion, the sort of religion and the type of 
religious education being served up should give those invested in preserving 
liberal educational ideals pause for concern. Furthermore, for those who 
value religious piuralism, such programs are also cause for alarm. That 
is, from a policy perspective many of the programs passing as “religious 
studies” are neither constitutionally sound nor educationally advisable 
This paper examines in detail one policy: the Georgia bible bills 

The first part of this paper provides a somewhat detailed account of 
the Georgia legislation. The story of how the final bill came to be reveals 
more about political maneuvering than it does about sound educational 
policy decision-making. This is important to describe in some detail 
because as I will demonstrate, the combination of a strong evangelical 
Christian influence as well as political pandering, meant that discussion 
of important liberal and pluralistic ideals such as autonomy, critical 
thinking, understanding, and respect were neglected. The second part 
of this paper provides a brief constitutional critique of the legislation 
as well as a more developed educational analysis. The final section of 
this paper focuses on a vision of religious studies in public schools that 
can be compatible with liberal educational goals such as developing in 
students the skills and tools to be autonomous and critical thinkers, as 
well as the goals of religious pluralism to help foster more understand- 
ing and respect of the religious other 


Georgia Bible Bills 


In March 2006 the Georgia legislature voted to approve two bible 
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classes as high school elective courses. While approving “The History 
and Literature of the Old Testament” and “The History and Literature 
of the New Testament” is not, by itself, controversial or even terribly 
noteworthy, what is controversial and of great significance is both the 
motivation behind the development and subsequent approval of these 
courses and, the requirement that the main texts of each course be the 
Old and New Testaments respectively 

In setting the context for this case it is important to note that while 
the Georgia bill has garnered a lot of recent attention, similar bills are 
in the works in several states including Alabama, Tennessee, and Mis 
souri. The Georgia case proves instructive, however, particularly for those 
concerned with fostering autonomy and respect among young citizens, 
because it paints in bold relief a very different vision for religion in public 
education. In some ways it also serves as acautionary tale for how religion 
is being implemented in public schools and for what reasons. As Charles 
Haynes (2006) from the First Amendment Center puts it, “If this were 
only about bible literacy the flurry of bible bills might pass unnoticed.” 
But this case is about much more than biblical literacy 

In a part of the United States becoming more emboldened with 


public expressions of religious faith, and in a part of the country where 
politicians recognize the importance of “religious speak,” it is no surprise 


that both major parties jumped at the opportunity to attach their names 
to a bible bill. In the Georgia case it was actually Democrats and social 
moderates who initially proposed the first bible bill. Their bill authorized 
the state board of education to “develop and adopt a curriculum for a 
state funded elective course consisting of a nonsectarian, nonreligious, 
academic study of the bible and its influence on literature, art, music, 
culture, and politics;” additionally, “|t}he curriculum and associated 
textbook shall meet academic rigor and standards of the state board 
of education in the same manner as required for approval of any other 
elective course and textbook” (http://www. legis.ga.gov/legis2005_2vV06/ 
search/sb437.htm). The bill further requires that the course, 


1. Be taught in an objective and nondevotional manner with no attempt 
to indoctrinate students as to either the truth or falsity of the biblical 
materials or texts from other religious or cultural traditions. 2. Not 
include teaching of religious or sectarian interpretation of the bible or 
of texts from other religious or cultural traditions; and 3. Not disparage 
or encourage a commitment to a set of religious beliefs 


The initial version of the legislation included the use of Schippe and 
Stetson’s textbook, The Bible and Its Influence (2006). It is worth not 
ing that, according to Haynes (2006) this book has been reviewed by 
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11 scholars and has been successfully field-tested. However, as soon 
as this first version was proposed, which seemed on the surface both 
constitutionally permissible and educationally defensible, the Repub- 
licans blocked its passage and instead proposed and passed their own 
version of a bible bill. Their deliberate political actions had everything 
to do with their vision for religious instruction in public schools. The 
more moderate legislators, through their proposed bill made it clear 
that religious (biblical) literacy is important for students because reli 
gion has had a profound impact on politics, society, and culture. This 
is consistent with arguments put forth by many secular thinkers most 
notably perhaps, Warren Nord. Nord (1995) argues that public schools 
ought to take religion more seriously and that students cannot have a 
full appreciation for history, art, politics, and culture if students are not 
exposed to the impact religion has had in these domains. This position 
is fully consistent with liberal educational ideals and poses no threat 
to the cherished separation of religion and government. Additionally, 
as Nord (1999) argues elsewhere, to exclude religion from such study 
might be construed as “illiberal” if we think of liberal education as a 
marketplace of ideas 

Instead of a curriculum that was focused at its core with helping 
students become biblically literate, the new bible bill was actually mo 
tivated by the National Council on Bible Curriculum in Public Schools 
(National Council), whose interests centered around teaching a particu- 
lar version of Christianity in the public schools. The National Council 
(2006) claims that the field-tested textbook The Bible and Its Influence 
is anti-Biblical because it encourages multifaith interpretations of the 
Old and New Testaments and because it takes a decidedly non-literal 
point of view of the Old and New Testaments. Furthermore, the National 
Council proudly endorses one specific bible translation for these public 
school courses—The King James version. Thus it becomes ciear that 
the new bible bill was very far removed from the interests of the liberal 
and pluralist educator 

Though the Georgia legislation does not mention the National 
Council by name, lawmakers have cited the group’s successful approach 
to bible study. The Georgia legislation in its final form abandoned the 
requirement of a more conventional textbook as the main text for the 
courses and instead adopted the National Council’s recommendation 
of the bible as the main text. Though the legislation does not require a 
specific translation, this decision is left up to local school authorities, 
as I will argue in the next section, mandating the bible as required text 
is particularly problematic both constitutionally and educationally 

While liberal educators might disagree on the appropriate focus of 
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religious studies in public schools, it seems clear that this approved leg 

islation does not come close to approximating the ideals and principles of 
a liberal, pluralist state. Had that been the concern of legislators, then 
perhaps they would have taken the first proposed bill more seriously 

Contrary to the idea that public schools in the United States must do 
more to help students become religiously literate, and respectful, the 
Georgia bible bill seeks to further legitimate evangelical Christianity 
in the public schools 


Constitutional and Educational Critique 


From a legal perspective, any program of religious studies in a public 
school must meet the constitutional requirements of the establishment 
clause. While space does not permit a thorough explication of the 1st 
amendment “religion clauses” it is important to note that there is no 
clear judicial record on what ‘establishment’ means. Typically justices 
fall into one of three categories. The most restrictive are the strict 
separationists, who argue for a “wall of separation.” The least restric- 
tive are the accomodationists who argue that short of the establish- 
ment of a state church government may accommodate religion as long 
as the state does not prefer one religion to another. The third position 
falls somewhere in between the two and is probably the most invoked 
position in recent times—neutral separationism. This position argues 
that it is government’s job to maintain neutrality between religion and 
nonreligion.” In what follows I examine the Georgia bible bill from the 
perspective of the most forgiving of the three positions—accomodation- 
ism. If the legislation cannot pass muster according to this view, it is 
unlikely to come even close under either of the other two views 

Though it appears clear that the legislators’ intentions were to 
inculcate a Christian version of these biblical electives, nowhere in 
the wording of the legislation does it say anything of the sort. In fact, 
the legislation goes to great lengths to disavow itself of any particular 
religious perspective. While they clearly legislate that the Old and New 
testaments be the only required texts for these courses, they leave the 
decision as to which translation(s) to the local school board and/or indi- 
vidual teachers. Furthermore, if a student would prefer to use a differ- 
ent translation than the one selected, the law provides that s/he will be 
allowed to do so. Yet even with such seemingly reasonable safeguards 
in place, there seems to be something troubling about the requirement 
of the bible as the primary text for these courses. What reason could 
the Georgia legislature have to abandon a field-tested textbook on the 
Old and New testaments in favor of the bible itself? By mandating the 
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bible, the legislation’s goals of “objectivity” and “nondevotional teaching 
that does not indoctrinate students” are more likely to compromised. In 
fact, use of the bible as the main text and only required text for these 
courses should be construed as a constitutional violation. While the state 
government does not legislate a particular translation in the actual bill, 
they have made it so that local authorities or individual teachers, that 
is, agents of the state, are to require a particular translation 

From a constitutional perspective it seems irrelevant which govern- 
mental entity makes this decision. The fact that representatives of the 
state, in an official capacity, mandate one translation to the exclusion 
of all others should be understood as a preference for one religion (or 
religious denomination) over others, which is clearly problematic from 
the accomodationist position. The state of Georgia could have easily 
avoided this issue had they simply gone with the original plan, a plan 
used in many other states in the U.S. and required a textbook as the 
main text for the course. But because, as Charles Haynes (2006) points 
out, “National Council advisory board member (and prominent evangeli- 
cal minister) D. James Kennedy labeled the textbook |The Bible and Its 
Influence| “anti-biblical” and claimed it was supported by the ACLU, 
and the Council on Islamic Education,” the Republican version of the 
bill reflected this concern 

The legislation is not only constitutionally questionable, but it is also 
pedagogically dubious, from a liberal educational standpoint. Consider 
the fact that two central goals of liberal education are helping students 
to develop the skills and tools to be autonomous thinkers and respectful 
citizens. Though net impossible, such goals would be significantly com 
promised with the requirement that the Old and New Testaments—and 
certain versions of these!—be the only required texts. Imagine when 
one brave student in a Georgia public school expresses doubt as to the 
veracity of some claim in the bible. The student raises his hand and says 
something to the effect of, “It seems highly unlikely that a sea parted at 
all, yet even more unlikely that it parted long enough for one group of 
people to pass through, but not long enough for another.” Or perhaps a 
more emboldened student asks the teacher whether there is a chance 
Moses had ingested some sort of hallucinogenic that caused him to see 
a burning bush not be consumed, or a stick turn into a snake.” 

These are not insignificant questions. What evidence can the teacher 
offer (from the “textbock”) that the Red Sea parted, that a bush was 
burnt but was not consumed, or that a stick turned into a snake short 


of, “the bible says it’s so?” How is such an answer responsible or satisfy 


ing? Since the legislation requires that teachers not aid in disparaging 
(or encouraging) religious belief among students, teachers’ hands are 
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tied. It seems they cannot say much. By making the bible the core text 
of such courses, students’ abilities to grapple with a range of possible 
answers is hampered. How does it help develop autonomous thinking 
in students? 

Not only might an advocate of liberal educational ideals find the 
bible requirement problematic, but so too might persons committed 
to religious pluralism’s goals of understanding and respect. To begin, 
with the exception of Judaism and Christianity, all other religions are 
rendered invisible, thus contributing to the religious ignorance that 
concerns Wuthnow (2005) so much. By ignoring a range of religious 
world views, the Georgia legislation all but assures us that students 
will have no greater understanding or respect for a whole range of re- 
ligious perspectives. Further, by mandating the bible as the main text 
for the course, it is quite likely, I think, that the sort of respect that we 
might come to expect students will have for Judaism and Christianity 
will be dependent upon the perspective by which the teacher teaches 
the class (and the choice of bible translation). Had the state considered 
such central educational goals, and endorsed the field-tested textbook, 
perhaps these problems could be avoided 

One could argue however, that in choosing any textbook we neces- 
sarily limit the students’ ability to challenge what is said in it and we 
quite possible limit the perspectives by which students learn about a 
given issue. After all, what about a student who, say, disagrees with the 
rendering of the story of the Vietnam War offered by her U.S. History 
textbook? Though much would depend on the quality and expertise of 
the teacher, challenging aclaimin a textbook, seems somewhat different 
from challenging a claim in the bible. The stakes are not nearly as high 
Challenging a claim in a textbook can be perceived as challenging the 
authors’ claims, while challenging a claim in the bible, to many, might 
be construed as challenging God. Furthermore, challenging a claim from 


a textbook does not come as close to running the risk of undermining a 
student’s religious beliefs, but challenging a biblical claim could come 
much closer. In short, using the bible as the main textbook for these 
courses, that is as the main source of “truth,” impedes liberal educa- 


tional goals of autonomous and critical thinking. Choosing a specific 
translation of the bible, which will inevitably reflect a single religious 
perspective, compromises attempts at fostering religious pluralism’s 
goals of understanding and respect 


An Alternative 


Calling into question the constitutional and educational legitimacy 
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of the Georgia bible legislation appears to be a much simpler task then 
making a case for an alternative form of religious studies for public 


schools that has at its core a commitment to liberal educational prin- 


ciples of autonomy and critical thinking as well as pluralistic principles 
of understanding and respect. As I mentioned earlier, several philoso- 
phers of education have been hard at work articulating their ideas for 
educationally sound studies of religion in public schools. In this section, 
I'd like to flesh out one of those ideas and make a gesture toward an 
alternative program of religious studies in public schools 

Asimple alternative to the Georgia bible bills would be to implement 
a set of electives that more closely approximates the original legisla- 
tion, but such a program would be so limited in scope as to not meet the 
demands of educational liberalism or religious pluralism. That is, while 
a set of elective courses in the Old and New Testaments that sought to 
assist students in becoming more biblically literate would be a great 
improvement over the current set of courses, it is still insufficient. If we 
want to make the claim that autonomy, critical thinking, understand- 
ing, and respect are important goals for schools to achieve, and if we 
are willing to stand behind the argument that says that students must 
be enabled with the skills and tools to be thoughtful, pluralistic, and 
respectful thinkers, then it seems to me our schools need to do much 
more than offer two elective courses on the Old and New Testaments 

Even if done well, such a program helps students become literate 
only in the Old and New Testaments, that is in biblical Judaism and 
Christianity. This is limited at best since there is, arguably, much 
more to Judaism and Christianity than their respective bibles. Such a 
course might not help students become more knowledgeable of modern 
day Jews and Christians (What do modern day Jews and Christians 
believe and value?), which it seems would be critical if understanding 
and respect were two of our goals. And, of course it does not heed the 
cautions of Robert Wuthnow (2005) who argues that religious minori- 
ties feel ignored and/or stereotyped by the Christian majority in the 
U.S., since it would ignore all religions with the exception of Judaism 
and Christianity. Furthermore, autonomous thought requires, in part, 
exposure to a range of ideas and views and students who are exposed 
to only biblical Judaism and Christianity could hardly be said to be 
exposed to a comprehensive range of religious views 

A different approach, which is more comprehensive, follows the lead 
of many multiculturalists, and suggests that religious studies must be 
woven into the curriculum in such a way that students are exposed to 
issues related to religious diversity in our liberal pluralistic state in a 
more comprehensive and systematic manner. This view has been ar- 
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ticulated most forcefully by James Fraser (1999), Nel Noddings (1993), 
and Warren Nord (1995). Though I have argued elsewhere (Rosenblith, 
2007, 2005, 2004) that religious studies as multicultural studies is nec 
essary but insufficient for religious literacy, I do think it is a valuable 
and important place to begin in conceptualizing and understanding the 
religious other. Of the many lessons we learn from multicultural educa 
tion, one of the most important is the deleterious effect that ignorance 
of the other has on all students, but particularly minorities. I would 
contend that the same holds for religion. Ignorance of the religious other 
leads to stereotyping, bigotry, religious conflict, and violence, which are 
harmful to the project of cultivating a pluralistic citizenry 

The exhaustive study by Wuthnow (2005) highlights over and again 
the necessity of dialogue and engagement across religious traditions in 
order for religious pluralism to be realized. He says, “religious plural- 
ism involves more than the mere coexistence of multiple traditions. At 
the very minimum, it requires engagement across traditions. And such 
engagement necessarily challenges preconceived ideas about beliefs and 
values” (2005, 100). I don’t take Wuthnow to be arguing that schools 
must consciously work to develop skepticism in students, but rather that 
if our goal is to achieve a meaningful and lasting religious pluralism, 
students need to have good reasons for their beliefs and values that 
are reasons beyond familiarity. Likewise, through such engagement, 
students come to realize the reasons for others’ values. Thus students 
come to know and learn about the religious other and in the process 
become more religiously literate 

In contrast to the Georgia legislation, this alternative can afford 
students opportunities to engage with and understand the religious 
other, her beliefs, values, and traditions as well as her reasons for be- 


lieving and acting in certain ways. Such an education can help students 


gain a stronger, more meaningful sense of respect for the religious 
other, what Wuthnow calls reflective religious pluralism. According to 
Wuthnow (2005), reflective pluralism involves, “Acknowledging how and 
why people are different (and the same), and it requires having good 
reasons for engaging with people and groups whose religious practices 
are fundamentally different from one’s own” (289) 

Furthermore, for those more concerned with liberal educational 
ideas such as autonomy and critical thinking, studying religion through 
a multicultural lens can be a valuable tool to cultivate these skills and 
dispositions. Learning about a range of beliefs and values, which in many 
cases are incommensurable, forces students to think deeply, critically, 
and thoughtfully about these beliefs. What sits well with me? Why does 
it sit well with me? Why do I have such objections to this belief? These 
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sorts of questions will, I think, inevitably emerge during discussions 
And like so many meaningful educational discussions, the richness is in 
the questions, rather than in the answers. Noddings (1993) captures this 
sentiment in Educating for Intelligent Belief or Unbelief when she says 
that the goal of such an educational program is not belief or unbelief, but 
rather intelligent belief or unbelief. Given this, a student’s intellectual 
development is in part a growth in his ability to gather evidence, assess 
arguments, discriminate among authorities, construct counter argu- 
ments, and challenge claims (7). Noddings contends that an education in 
religion committed to intelligent belief or unbelief will acquaint students 
with religious beliefs, tenets, positions and conflicts and will encourage 
students to ask and explore these issues as their needs demand and in 
a way that will contribute to their growth. Thus, the goal of such an 
educational program is not unanimous agreement on such existential 
questions as “Does God exist?” “Is there life after death?” “Is there a soul?” 
Rather, it is to provide an organized forum in which students feel free to 
explore the range of possible answers and to defend any particular view, 
with attention to evidence; and it is this that contributes to their moral, 
spiritual and intellectual development. Noddings conception of religious 
education, though not specifically anchored to multicultural education is, 
in any case, consistent with its goals 

Like Noddings, Warren Nord (1995) is not specifically concerned 
with the multicultural project, but he is concerned that multicultural 
advocates have neglected religion in their struggle for a more equitable 
and balanced curriculum. He believes that studying religion, like study- 
ing race and ethnicity is important because it not only provides students 
with knowledge and information that present educational curricula 
fail to provide, but also, and more importantly, it re-centers religion 
and religious believers; it moves them from the fringes of curricula 
and textbooks into focus. According to Nord (1999) this re-centering is 
critical since religious believers have been disenfranchised by the lack 
of representation in textbooks and inclusion in the curriculum. Fur- 
thermore, a policy of inclusion shows respect toward religion, which is 
critical according to the demands of a liberal, pluralist state 

The shortcomings of the Georgia legislation highlight real oppor- 
tunities for those concerned with liberal educational ideals to recon- 
ceptualize what religious studies (or at least part of religious studies) 
in public schools might look like. Far from preventing rich discussions 
of students’ beliefs, values, and ideas, teachers could have a formative 
role in actually fostering such discussions. In keeping with the goals of 
autonomy and critical thinking, one of the central purposes of religious 
studies would be to provide students with opportunities to explore a 
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range of beliefs, ideas, and traditions and determine where, if at all, 
such beliefs fit into their own thinking. Furthermore, in such courses, 
multiple texts would be required for the purpose of providing students 
with different interpretations, emphases, contexts, and views on simi 
lar matters. By doing this, students are forced to think seriously and 
systematically about these important matters. Additionally, given what 
might be considered a comparative approach, students might come to 
see fundamental similarities in many of the world’s religions 


Conclusion 


In this paper I have argued that religious studies in public schools 
can be compatible with liberal educational goals such as developing in 
students the skills and tools to be autonomous and critical thinkers, as 
well as the goals of religious pluralism to help foster more understand- 
ing and respect of the religious other. Yet in crafting such programs, 


the case of the Georgia bible bills becomes instructive in precisely what 


not to do. In contrast to this legislation, I have suggested that religious 
studies as multicultural education is a good start toward achieving the 
goals of liberalism and religious pluralism. Studying religion through a 
cultural lens has the potential to help students become better acquainted 
with the religious other as well as provide students with opportunities 
to wrestle with competing beliefs and values 

In order for the multicultural approach to be successful, however, 
we must begin to give serious consideration to the kind of teachers that 
will facilitate such discussions. The knowledge base, training, and skills 
of facilitation of these teachers will be paramount to the success of such 
courses. To that end, I suggest philosophers of education give serious 
consideration to what the training and education of future public school 
religious studies teachers might consist of. If we want to create a society 
in which people know how to relate to others with vastly different religious 
beliefs, then we will have to begin to start thinking seriously about how to 
do so; if religious education is to be much more than bible education, then 
we must get more clear on what it is to be and how it is to be done 


Notes 


This list is not meant to be exhaustive 


I am indebted to Simone Schweber for this concise summary of positions 
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Introduction 


A man is stupid or blind or unintelligent—lacking in mind—just in 
the degree in which in any activity he does not know what he is about, 
namely, the probable consequence of his acts 


This sentence fromJohn Dewey's Democracy and Education( 1916/1966) 
highlights his effort in building a theory of intelligence which he saw as 
critical to a democratic society. In his later work, A Common Faith (1934), 
Dewey claimed that “there is but one sure road of access to truth—the 
road of patient, cooperative inquiry operating by means of observation, 
experiment, record and controlled reflection.” These claims, almost two 
decades apart, are illustrative of Dewey’s lifelong faith in cooperative 
social intelligence to solve the problems that emerge in human experi- 
ence. Dewey emphasizes the degree to which human activities cannot 
be adequately understood as an individual's isolated efforts: “Conduct is 
always shared ... It is social, whether bad or good.” 

This conception of intelligence appears to require a purpose to guide 
action and thus make it intelligent: intelligence is the effective connec- 
tion between the individual and his environment, between the present 
circumstance and future goals. But what happens when the gap between 
previous experience and current experience is so wide that the principle 
of continuity implicit in purposefulness is stretched beyond the breaking 
point? Such acondition might be experienced as a void in intelligibility since 
the inability to frame viable purposes in a context of rapid and profound 
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change short circuits the connection between present circumstance and 
future purpose which constitutes intelligence. Such conditions would 
seem to define a paralysis of intelligence, in a Deweyan sense, at the 
very moment when intelligence is most needed. What then? 

This predicament is dramatized in a recent popular Chinese TV 
series, Storm Troops (2007), which explores the rupture of continuity in 
a rapidly changing contemporary Chinese society.' The lead character, 
Xu Sanduo, was born into an extremely poor family in a remote village 
and recruited into the Army when he is 19 years old. Xu is honored by 
his opportunity to join the Army and makes his greatest effort to perform 
well in training. However, the gap between his rural experience and his 
current induction into the social organization of a rapidly modernizing 
Chinese military is so wide that he “does not know what he is about.” 
His answer to any question is a timid “I don’t know.” In Dewey’s words, 
he seems to be “lacking in mind.” His superiors and fellow soldiers deem 
him too stupid to be a qualified soldier. Atter training, he is assigned 
to guard a site so remote and so valueless that it seems to be the most 
pointless position in the whole army. Because no one comes to super- 
vise them—to define purpose for ‘iem—his fellow soldiers kill time by 
playing cards, also playing with this seemingly hopeless situation and 
forgotten land they guard 

Though Xu does not know what he should do, he refuses to kill 
time like his comrades. The only thing he is sure of is that he should 
do meaningful things. So, he builds a road. But in this setting, the road 
itself is purposeless; it goes nowhere since no one will come to use the 
road. However, even though the road may be meaningless at this point, 
building the road as an activity is meaningful for Xu. He creates mean- 
ing in his life through the action of building a road, even though it is 
not clear to him why he builds it, other than the vague feeling that he 
is supposed to be doing something meaningful 

“He does not know what he is about;” he is just busy being about it 
He appears to be, then, by Dewey’s measure, “stupid or blind or unintel- 
ligent,” and as aconsequence suffers his peers’ scorn, discrimination and 
isolation.® In the end, his deed is recognized by the head of the Army 
and he is promoted to a more important position, becoming not only a 
qualified but a distinguished soldier. Xu’s road building was apparently 
purposeless in others’ eyes. Its shared purposefulness was only discovered 
later. However, it may be too bold to claim that Xu is purposeless in 
building the road. To him, the purpose is to create some meaning for his 


life in this seemingly valueless place. But his own purpose is not shared 
and recognized by his peers in the beginning. Though in the beginning 
he did not—or could not—communicate his own purpose so others can 
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recognize it, it does not mean that he does not have a purpose in it. The 
question is, then, what is it that sustains Xu through this period of isola 
tion when his own purpose is not recognized and shared with others. If 
Xu does not know “what he is about” in this period, what, then, carries 
Xu across this void in intelligibility? 

We see this story as illustrative of individual experience within the 
context of rapid social change in which continuity of purpose is not easy 
to attain. In such a context, we argue, Dewey’s conception of intelligence 
is necessary but not sufficient. We agree that intelligent purpose is 
developed in shared experience, as Dewey suggests. But we also argue 
that in the process of developing intelligence, we may have experiences 
which are unshared and temporarily not communicable. In the case of 
Xu, his purpose in building a road is not shared and communicable in 
the beginning. It only becomes a shared experience after he finishes the 
road building. It seems problematic to use Dewey's conception of intel- 
ligence to describe Xu’s actions in this story. If this is true then, what 
supports Xu through this isolated and uncommunicative experience and 
leads him ultimately to a shared and communicable experience? What 
is the role of this uncommunicated experience in developing a genuine 
individuality? Xu’s case may offer a new perspective from which to 
reconsider the sufficiency of Dewey’s conception of intelligence in the 
context of rapid social change 

We will argue that Dewey’s conception of intelligence is necessary 
but not sufficient in negotiating rapid and profound social change 
because we may experience, in such circumstances, some temporarily 
isolated experience of our own unshared purposes in this process. This 
element of experience in such circumstances is not adequately addressed 
in Dewey’s conception of intelligence. Without considering this aspect 
of experience, Dewey may miss a critical element of experience by em- 
phasizing the social aspect of intelligence and experience. Through the 
story of Xu, we suggest that this temporarily unshared purpose plays an 
important role in negotiating rapid and profound social change. Thus, it 
is worthwhile to ask what sustains the individual who goes through this 
isolation and reaches a meaningful and sharable conduct in a creative 
way. After discussing Dewey’s faith in intelligence, we will turn to the 
Chinese Confucianist philosopher Liang Shuming, a contemporary of 
Dewey’s, to help explicate this question 


John Dewey: Faith in Social Intelligence 


In Dewey’s view, intelligence develops in the life course of unify- 
ing thinking and doing with purposes to solve genuine problems of the 
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individual and society. To understand the self is to be conscious of the 
purposes and consequences of thought and action, to evaluate the capacity 
of the self in dealing with problems identified. For him, it is clear that 
knowledge is not only facts and ideas external to the person’s mind. It 
is the capacity to connect facts and ideas with the current situation in 
which the person is fully engaged. Individuality has no fixed character- 
istics but develops out of the interaction between the environment and 
the individual in pursuit of purposes and aims the individual identified 
With this full engagement, aims cannot be assigned or merely found in 
events but are formed in the person’s mind when he/she participates in 
experience. It serves the function of “liberating and directing the ener 
gies of the concrete situations in which |individuals| find themselves.” 
Though aims are made out of the hard stuff of the world of physical and 
social experience, they are generated through imagination 

In Dewey’s view, imagination is a key to connect thinking and doing 
It is the rearrangement of the existing order of things into new orders 
and evolves with new objects. It organizes old things in new relations 
with new ends.* It is the unrealized thing that comes to us and stimu- 
lates our feelings and emotion to bring about its realization. It plays 
a key role in making continuous and interactive experience intelligent 
and thus useful to personal and social growth. It connects aims and 
reality in solving problems. However, reaching an aim does not mean 
a final ending. It is only a temporary achievement. The process contin- 
ues, penetrating to deeper levels of meaning, “to go below the surface 
and find out the connections of any event or object, and to keep at it.” 


Imagination is a key to coordinating the experience of different persons 
as well as varied episodes in the individual's life. Therefore, intelligence 
is the capacity to create connections between the experience of different 
persons as well as varied episodes in the individual’s life with the cur- 
rent experience. In summary, intelligence is developed and manifested 
in the individual's interaction with the environment in which imagina- 


tion plays a crucial role in framing purposes, thus connecting thinking 
and doing and combining the varied elements of our experience into a 
richer individuality 

Dewey’s faith in intelligence is eloquently displayed in A Common 
Faith (1934), where he argues that in our tendency to associate that level 
of devotion to an aim which we call religious to religions we rob human 
intelligence of much ofits motive energy. In his view, all dogmatic religions 
espouse some specific set of beliefs and insist that they are in sole posses- 
sion of some special and isolated channel of access to the truths they hold, 
thus religion as a method lacks the public character which belongs to the 
method of intelligence.'° This mystical character of religion contributes 
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to a belief in supernaturalism, in essence a pessimistic attitude toward 
the power of human intelligence to fully understand human experience 
It constitutes a lack of faith in human intelligence as an effective inter- 
mediary between imagined ideal ends and current experience 

“One of the few experiments in the attachment of emotion to ends that 
mankind has not tried,” Dewey argues, “is that of devotion, so intense as 
to be religious, to intelligence as a force in social action.”!! This religious 
quality of devotion to “ends so inclusive that they unify the self” must be 
rescued from their “identification with the creeds and cults of religion” 
because supernaturalism “stands in the way of using the means that are 
in our power to make radical changes in |social| relations.”'’ If men and 
women were motivated in their pursuit of ideal ends through the power of 
human intelligence with “the faith and ardor that have at times marked 
historic religions the consequences would be incalculable.”’* We would 
have, he proclaims, a “creed..... [that] cannot be shaken.”"' It is clear then 
that the object of Dewey’s faith is human intelligence 

This faith in the possibilities ofhuman intelligence to mediate between 
the current experience of the self and thus realize the aims projected by 
imagination represents a projection into the future of what has already 
been found effective in prior experience. In fact, the selfitselfis a product 
of such experience. In Art as Experience (1934), Dewey writes 


The self is both formed and brought to consciousness through inter 
action with the environment The self is created in the creation of 
objects, a creation that demands active adaptation to external mate 
rials, including a modification of the self so as to utilize and thereby 
overcome external necessities by incorporating them in an individual 
vision and expression 


In Dewey’s view, the selfis created and continually recreated through 
the creation of objects and the ongoing adaptation to one’s external 
environment. It is a modification of the self by overcoming external dif- 
ficulties and incorporating them into an individual vision. This is exactly 
what Xu did in the story. Because he lives in conditions of rapid and 
profound social change, he may not know what he is about. But he can 
creatively turn the external difficulties and incorporate theminto his own 
vision by leading a meaningful life. On the other hand, his peers give up 
trying to figure out their own purposes but instead kill time through a 
shared and structured purposelessness of game playing. In other words, 
when they lose the meaning of current experience and an ability to con- 
ceive purposes that are realizable through intelligence in the radically 


changing condition, they become vulnerable to the external imposition 


of purposes, to becoming the objects rather than the agents of change, 
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a status that lies at the heart of Dewey’s account of the relationship 
between intelligence and democracy. One might argue further, in fact. 
that such conditions are not extraordinary but are, rather, a common 
aspect of human experience: the sense of self, no matter how stable, dis 
sipates in the end and human intelligence, no matter how powerful and 
successful in solving important social problems, ultimately falls short 
This is the tragic aspect of human experience. However, it is not clear 
to us, in Dewey’s thinking, what sustains human effort in these tragic 
circumstances where the intelligence available to the individual self, 
in all its particular limitations, is confounded by experience it cannot 
render meaningful and unable to form realizable purposes 

What, then, carries Xu across this void in intelligibility? What in- 
spires this momentarily unintelligible act? His case offers, we believe, 
insight into a reconsideration of the gap between action in response to 
unarticulated individual purposes and socially coordinated actions that 
are recognized as purposeful and, hence, intelligent. The exploration of 
this aspect of experience may shed light on the question of what sustains 
the individual's strength and hope in difficulties that the individual needs 
to go through. We will discuss the thought of the Chinese Confucianist 
Liang Shuming to respond to this question 


Liang Shuming: “Self-enlightenment” 


Liang Shuming (1893-1988) was aself-educated Chinese scholar who 
established his reputation as a modern Confucianist with his first book, 
Eastern and Western Cultures and Their Philosophies, in 1921 in the 
midst of China’s struggles with the social challenges of modernization 
Liang’s father, a senior official in the crumbling Qing Dynasty and a 
traditional Confucian scholar (shi) who considered the crisis of the state 
his own affair, could not find in Confucianist thought the intellectual 
and cultural resources effective for China’s modernization. Turning for 
a time to Western utilitarianism for answers, Liang’s father ultimately 
committed suicide in a desperate attempt to galvanize Chinese society 
around a path from traditional rule into the modern world, a path he 
was himself unable to identify. Liang came of age intellectually in this 
turbulent period in Chinese history in which the nation seemed to be 
caught in a no-man’s-land between a dying socio-political tradition and 
a future yet to be born 

Liang’s own life reflected this rupture of social and cultural continuity 
Denied a Confucianist education by his father, who believed it offered 
little for China’s future, Liang received a Western education in its stead 
In his own efforts to discover a personal and political path through this 
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period of cultural crisis, Liang careened intellectually from his father’s 
flirtation with utilitarianism to Buddhism, contemplating, on more than 
one occasion, his own suicide. Liang, like China itself, appeared to be 
suffering through a state analogous, in some ways, to that described by 
the African-American scholar Orlando Paterson as “natal alienation,” 
severed from both a past and a future that might give direction and 
purpose to current existence 

This crisis of continuity at both the existential and cultural lev 
els—essentially an inability to frame coherent purposes from past and 
present experience—focused Liang’s philosophical reflection on the 
search for the individual and social resources necessary to survive the 
experience, in Dewey’s words, of “being without mind.” That inquiry, 
motivated by his early experience of rapid and profound social change, 


led him to a revision of Confucianism subtly colored by his encounter 
with Deweyan pragmatism that enabled him, in his own estimation, 
to weather the coming crises of the Japanese invasion, the Chinese 
civil war, the Cultural Revolution and the rapid economic development 
of the post-Mao period without relapsing into the existential crisis of 
continuity that had accompanied his earlier experience of the broader 


crisis of continuity in post-Quing China. Liang, in fact, weathered these 
subsequent periods of socio-political turbulence not by withdrawing from 
social struggle but by engaging courageously in public life on behalf of 
the common man, even going to far as to publicly criticize Mao in the 
face of personal persecution and punishment 

What resources did Liang find in his reading of Confucianism along- 
side his encounter with Deweyan pragmatism that charted a safe course 
through the personal and social turbulence of “being without mind?” In 
Liang’s view, the emergence of individuality from its immersion in the 
environment and realization of the strength of human potential requires 
“self-enlightenment” (zijue), a process of coming to understand our 
underlying nature and subordinating desires, emotions, and instincts 
to it in order to transfer that motive energy to the purposeful pursuit 
of broader social goals that are in the longer term self interest of the 
individual 

For Dewey, the transformation from the exercise of intelligence in 
the pursuit of individual purposes to the exercise of intelligence in the 
service of broader social purposes that redound to the individual's longer 
term self interest requires the coordination of individual purposes with 
others. This coordination, he argued, was best achieved in democracy 
as a form of “conjoint, communicated experience” that allows the freest 
exercise of purposeful experience and the freest communication of the 
consequences of experience useful to the pursuit of individual and social 
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purposes. '’ Thus Dewey’s faith in intelligence was a faith not only in its 
ability to direct the efficient pursuit of individual purposes, but also in its 
ability to discern the broader social purposes, “the inclusive ideal ends, 
which imagination presents to us and to which the human will ought 
to] respond|s] as worthy of controlling our desires and choices.” 
Though Liang agreed with Dewey’s account of the value of intelli 
gence forcontrolling desires and choices and thus achieving asocial unity 
that preserved, protected, and promoted the freedom of the individual, 
he parts with Dewey over this optimistic faith in social intelligence as 
the final means of its achievement. Liang agrees that rationality helps 
the individual to act beyond instinct so the individual can free himself 
from blind passion. However, Liang also cautions that intelligence as the 
fruit of social interaction may mislead the individual when the environ 
ment rapidly changes.*! Therefore, Liang emphasizes the importance of 
“self-enlightenment” (zijue). He claims that self-enlightenment includes 
intelligence but moves beyond intelligence. It is not directed by influ- 
ence from outside but the requirement from inside. It is the immediate 
impelling need of the individual, a constant and deep call from the 


individual's mind to create meaning. Liang argues we need to develop 


“self-enlightenment” as something not in conflict with but complementary 
to intelligence in that it provides a motivation for creative action that 
does not rely on clearly articulated purposes.” The individual will not 
get lost in the radically changing social context when he/she develops 
“self-enlightenment” and instinctively knows what to do, even though 
the individual may not have clearly articulated purposes 

Liang further argues that “self-enlightenment” cannot be auto- 
matically found in the individual's mind. The individual has to struggle 
against the habits which tend to follow social conventions and established 
ways of behaving and thinking. Along with Dewey, Liang admits that 
habit is an important factor for an individual’s development, but the 
individual may give up discovering new possibilities if he/she lives solely 
by habits.” Ifhe/she does so, “self-enlightenment” cannot be reached. To 
reach “self-enlightenment,” the individual has to go through the struggle 
against various habits and social conventions by himself/herself. The 
individual may gain strength in the struggle and receive confirmation 
of what he/she needs to do in the present, even though he/she may not 
be able to immediately connect with the environment. The awareness 
does not necessarily define future purposes; rather it impels the person 
to act in the present. In Confucianism, it is the status in which the gap 
between mind/heart and body is closed so the individual reaches the 
greatest sincerity (cheng) to the self: a harmonious relationship between 
body and mind/heart. This sincerity will not be changed by the influence 
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of the environment, even though the degree of sincerity still needs to 
be cultivated in the process of struggle the individual faces. It is not a 
defined and fixed status but a pure effort to follow the basic needs of the 
individual to continue following the call from the inside. It may not be 
clearly expressed in a structured purpose, but it should be the surest 
thing the individual carries every minute of his/her life 

However, “self-enlightenment” does not mean that the individual 
can reach the wholeness of the self only by being sincere to the self. 
Same as Deweyan pragmatism, it emphasizes the inter-personal rela- 
tionship and relationship with the environment. It neither advocates 
individualism nor collectivism. Instead, if the individual achieves “self- 
enlightenment,” he/she can connect with the environment and others 
without difficulties. This connectedness provides intrinsic resource for 
the individual to creatively turn his/her inner intention to action and 
overcome the external barriers. In this way, the individual will not lose 
his/her vision of action in his/her association with the environment 

In the story of Xu, Liang’s conception of “self-enlightenment” is helpful 
for us to understand Xu’s conduct: his creative meaning-making by build- 
ing a road in a desert area. In the story, Xu’s demand to lead a meaningful 
life is so deep and urgent that he can ignore all the practical difficulties, 
including the isolation and discrimination from his peers. At this point, 
we can say that he moves beyond shared experience and intelligence in 
Dewey’s view. For this period, his own purposes are uncommunicable 
It is not understood by others, but it is motivated from his own intrinsic 
needs. His sincerity to his own needs makes him ignore the barriers 
from outside. To some extent, once he identifies his intrinsic problem on 
living a meaningful life—though this process of problem identification is 
definitely a social experience—he lives in and through the isolation to solve 
his problem. As Liang suggests, this is the process of struggle the indi- 
vidual has to go through by himself/herself so the individual can develop 
“self-enlightenment” which is beyond the simple problem-solving from 
outside. Then, the individual as an agent of social change can be possible 
Dewey also emphasizes solving genuine problems from the individual's 
own experience. But he is silent on what sustains the individual going 
through the struggles before the individual re-gains the social connection 
and communication. A simple faith in intelligence is not sufficient. But 
Dewey seems to take this faith for granted, though in some of his late 
works, he admits that this faith is only an ideal 

It is the sincerity to lead a meaningful life without being devoured 
by radical social change that sustains Xu to go through the difficul- 
ties and create the meaning of his life. He sticks to his efforts to lead 
a meaningful life. Like Walt Whitman’s “noiseless patient spider,” he 
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continues to spin out the web of his road to nowhere in the uncertain 
but faithful hope that his lonely effort to make meaning out of meaning- 
less will one day be consummated in communication, in communion, in 
a recovery of shared meaning with others.”° His struggle is initially a 
private experience that he has to handle by himself. Even though the 
isolation or discrimination from his peers is a kind of interaction he 
gets in this process, his purpose has not been shared and recognized 
yet at this point. It is not until he created the road as the medium of 
communication that his purpose is extended in a more inclusive and 
social way so that it is possible for others to share 

Liang’s articulation of “self-enlightenment” clearly suggests an 
insistence that the struggle against habits and social conventions 
through the cultivation of sincerity is an essential step to the framing 
of genuine purposes. This requires, in Maxine Greene’s words, an effort 
to stay “wide-awake” to the organic environment the individual lives 
in. According to Greene, this “wide-awakeness” may “take the form of 
anxiety, the strange and wordless anxiety that occurs when individuals 
feel they are not acting on their freedom, not realizing possibility, not 
elevating their lives. Or [it]... may accompany a sudden perception of 
the insufficiencies in ordinary life, or inequities and injustices in the 
world, of oppression and brutality and control.” Without this feeling, we 
live in indifference, “a lack of care and an absence of concern.”’ Even 
though this wide-awakeness brings suffering from our recognition of 
the difficulties of the task and our insufficiency in the face of them; we 
can not construct our own intrinsic purposes and our own mind without 


undergoing this suffering. With this recognition of our existential pre- 
dicament, the fundamental problem we are confronted with is to create 
meaning through our action 

It is this recognition that enables Xu to negotiate the paralysis of 
intelligibility characteristic of rapid and profound social change. This 
void, this tear in the fabric of intelligibility, which emerges in the rup- 


ture between present experience and future purposes represents a crisis 
in which intelligence alone, as Dewey conceives it, seems insufficient 
Xu, and Whitman’s spider, act not out of clearly conceived and socially 
shared purposes but out of something deeper, out of the nature of what 
they are. Spiders spin webs. Human beings make meaning. In flinging 
his web across space or building his road to nowhere both the spider 
and Xu are imposing structure on the void, thus making purposes and 
intelligibility and the emergence of the mind of the self possible. The 
unshared private struggle Xu experienced is a crucial step to reach this 
genuine individuality Dewey advocates 

In Dewey's view, the self is created and transformed in the continu- 
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ous, purposeful interaction with the environment. Liang agrees that the 
process from which our mind emerges does include interaction with the 
environment. But Dewey’s method of intelligence alone may not enable 
us to achieve this sense of genuine individuality without this precondition 
of self-enlightenment, this meaning-making action. We may need “self: 
enlightenment” to gain the faith in intelligence which Dewey assumes 
Intelligence facilitates the realization of the self. But intelligence alone 
may not be sufficient to help the trapped and isolated accidental self, in 
circumstances of rapid and profound social change, develop into unique 
individuality in a continuous way: flinging webs and roads across the 
void to make it meaningful 

It is only when we recognize our real challenge—imposing meaning 
on the void—that we reveal the authenticity of our human nature and 
overcome the isolations we produce in social life by our individual desires, 
emotions, and instincts and close the gap between the self and the chang- 
ing environment. Liang admitted that Dewey’s method of intelligence 
almost closed this gap, but Dewey’s faith in an intelligence conceived as 
a quality of the actions linking present conditions to clearly articulated 
purposes obscures the precondition of faith in the creative possibility of 
making meaning in conditions of apparent meaninglessness such as those 
encountered in the experience of rapid social change or the tragic. The 
prior condition of “self-enlightenment,” not just intelligence or conscious 
knowledge enables the fullest flowering of human nature. A richer indi- 
viduality can be developed as a result of this self-enlightenment 


Conclusion 


We conclude, therefore, that Dewey’s faith in intelligence is neces- 
sary to the achievement of a social order that promotes and preserves 
individual freedom in social solidarity. It is, however, insufficient to 


sustain the transition from individual interest to social solidarity in those 


circumstances, so common as to be perhaps tragically inevitable, when 
the clash of competing interests in the context of rapid social change, 
make that transition profoundly turbulent and doubtful. Dewey and 
Liang shared the insight ofa process of transformation from the isolated 
and separated individual to a democratic society. And Liang recognized 
the transition of the individualized intelligence to cooperative unity 
and solidarity with others which Dewey defined as democracy. How- 
ever, their difference lies in the different ways they envision individual 
intelligence transitioning to a broader unity with others. Liang does 
not have faith in intelligence as sufficient to bring this communicative 
experience about. He believed that a unity of the self and the changing 
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environment has to reach the deepest feeling in human experience, which 
is beyond intelligence. He devoted all his efforts to discover this true 
feeling—sincerity—as a way of liberating individuals from the conflicts 
and discontinuity of turbulent environments. In an interview with his 
Western biographer Guy Alitto in 1980, he expressed his faith in this 
deepest feeling of human nature by claiming that “man has a future.” 
Liang kept this faith in self-enlightenment. Liang’s account seems to 
reflect a greater awareness—perhaps a result of personal experience—of 
the tragic dimensions of those difficulties as they are actually lived by 
individuals and societies undergoing radical change and thus enables 
him to offer a more useful, though no less hopeful, resource for navigat- 
ing such changes than Dewey’s method of intelligence 

In arguing this point we have merely, as Dewey said philosophy of 
education should, attempted to analyze a problem and only begun to 
articulate something that might be tried. There are obvious questions 
that follow: What would an education that addresses this capacity for 
self-enlightenment look like? How would it be similar to or different 
from education as commonly practiced or a Deweyan approach to educa- 
tion? Is it primarily relevant to conditions of rapid and profound social 
change or all social conditions? These questions must await, however, 
further inquiry 
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Moral Education 
and the Academics 
of Being Human Together 


Ronald B. Jacobson 
Northwest University, Kirkland 


mor®¢al. Pronunciation: ‘mor-&1. Function: adjective. Etymology: Middle 
English, from Anglo-French, from Latin moralis, frommor-,mos custom. 1 
a: ofor relating to principles of right and wrong in behavior: ethical <moral 
judgments> b : expressing or teaching a conception of right behavior <a 
moral poem> ¢ : conforming to a standard of right behavior d : sanctioned 
by or operative on one’s conscience or ethical judgment <a moral obliga 


tion> e : capable of right and wrong action <a moral agent> 


I recently had the opportunity to sit in on a “working session” of a 
teacher education program in a small mid-west university. The meet- 
ing was focused upon the ongoing renewal of the university’s teacher 
education program. Many items were discussed, but one jumped out at 
me and has continued to occupy my thoughts over the past few months 
This particular item pertained to a discussion of possible design prin- 
ciples that might guide the revamped teacher education strategy within 
this university's College of Education. One proposed guiding principle 
(one of a dozen aims being considered) involved the notion of preparing 
future teachers to be moral and ethical agents of social change in their 
schools and communities. A strenuous discussion ensued among the 
participants as to the merits and practicalities of such a principle. The 
gist of the discussion involved a perceived fear that using the words 
“moral” or “ethical” might connote a narrow, moralistic agenda within 
the program. Certainly, fueled by the conservative right, the term moral 
has come to be used in public debate almost entirely for issues such as 
gay marriage, abortion rights, etc. Questions were raised: What exactly 
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Moral Education 


do we mean by “moral”? Does moral education simply mean espousing, or 
indoctrinating, toward a universal list of right and wrong answers, thus 
creating a list of moral absolutes? Could we ever agree on such a list? 
Might not future applicants to the program choose other programs which 
could be perceived as more broadly focused upon the practics of teaching 
and curriculum development? Hence, other, less inflammatory, words 
were suggested; e.g., agents of diversity, democratic agents, etc. But, as 
we debated, moving further and further from the possibility of including 
“moral” language in the statement of aims, I began to wonder what was 
at stake in such a move. What were we losing by discarding the notion of 
“moral education”? Further, I began to consider what it might mean to 
train someone to become an agent of “moral and ethical change.” 

Not long after this conversation, I became aware of a lawsuit filed 
by FIRE (Foundation for Individual Rights in Education). In a press 
release by FIRE the following statement was made 


A new trend in campus censorship is emerging: this summer, Wash 
ington State University used “dispositions” theory to punish an educa- 
tion student for his political and religious expression.... “Dispositions” 
theory, increasingly in vogue in education programs, requires profes 
sors to evaluate their students’ commitment to concepts such as “social 
justice” and “diversity” in conjunction with their actual scholastic 
achievement. ...Washington State’s College of Education threatened 
12-year-old student Ed Swan with dismissal for allegedly violating two 
vague “disposition” standards. Swan was also subjected to mandatory 
diversity training—all because of clearly protected speech. “Diversity’ 
and ‘social justice’ do not mean the same thing to everyone,” remarked 
David French, president of FIRE. “By using such vague and politically 
charged criteria for evaluating future teachers, colleges all but guarantee 
that students will be punished for their opinions rather than evaluated 
on the basis of their abilities.” 


Here we see the fears of those teacher educators at that mid-west uni- 
versity realized. If we are to train our future teachers to be moral agents 
of change, we must ask which, or perhaps more precisely, whose morals? 
Of course schools undoubtedly are moral cultures, with clear systems 
of rules regarding behavior, attitudes and dispositions (e.g., bullying is 
prohibited, respect is required, cheating is punished), but this notion 
of teachers as moral educators seems to raise the stakes. Would not it 
be better, as was argued in this teacher educator discussion, to change 


the language (i.e., in some way make the notion of “moral” more palat- 


able—typically by cloaking it in something more innocuous) or to dismiss 
it from our educational agenda altogether (i.e., leaving it to the family, 
or to community or to religious organizations)? Of course this debate, 
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then, raises the deeper question: What is the place of moral education 
within a democracy, what “morals” should be given agency and how 
might such moral education be enacted? In this paper I want to briefly 
consider such questions, raised within the context of training teacher 
educators, employing a provocative and telling notion espoused by John 
Dewey. But first, let us remember our educational roots 


Morality and Education 


I had the opportunity to teach a graduate course last semester fo 
cused on an introduction to philosophy of education. Of course we read 
the classics in educational philosophy (Plato, Rousseau, Dewey, Freire, 
Jane Roland-Martin, bell hooks). As we read together, student after 
student was struck with the obvious link between citizenship, equity, 
morality, and education—links that have resided within educational 
efforts from the earliest of days. For example, Plato, disturbed by the 
condition of society—its corruption and shallowness—dreams of a new 
Republic, where education transforms citizens toward the Form of the 
Good.* Jean-Jacques Rousseau, convinced that men and women had lost 
themselves in comparison with each other, advocates that we educate 
via nature—so that we might learn to live together in ways that foster 
a better ethic of citizenship.' Paulo Freire sees such education as a 
means to equitable, ifnot moral, relations.’ Jane Roland-Martin argues 
for not simply sameness of education, but for equity in education, thus 
allowing gendered opportunity—again, a directive of moral education 
bell hooks, passionate for greater gender, class, and racial equity, also 
sees education as a means toward a more equal conversation and com- 
munitarian personhood.’ From the very earliest of days education has 
been linked with the “morals” of citizenry (i.e., forming moral citizens) 
and the “ethics” of common life (including the notion of creating societies 
which can live well with each other and with the greater world) 

But of course, these examples beg the question, what exactly are the 
morals and ethics that these societies might espouse? In trying to answer 
such a question in a democracy we often move in one of two directions 
First, we try to sift through all moral beliefs until we can find a common 
denominator—something we can all agree upon (e.g., perhaps justice, 
perhaps democratic freedom, perhaps respect). Some would say we “water 
down” moral education for fear of offending someone. But even here, as 
the FIRE lawsuits so aptly illustrates, moral education can be accused of 
circumventing free speech or the right of personal belief. We ask, what 
is the list of “morals” that we can require of all? That list always seems 
tenuous, always exists in fear of offending and always seems inadequate 
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A second response involves simply taking such an agenda off the table 
As the discussion with our teacher educators illustrates, using the words 
“moral” or “ethic” in terms of a teacher educator's job description seems 
so fraught with difficulty that we are prone to simply remove it from the 


discussion. We leave moral education to someone else. Or, more precisely, 


we “do” moral education covertly, requiring students to respect each other, 
to treat each other fairly, without allowing such aims to be at the heart 
of our teacher preparation. What is at stake by watering down or giving 
up such an agenda? We only must ask our friends: Plato, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, John Dewey, Paulo Freire, Jane Roland-Martin, bell hooks 
They might argue that everything in the world is at stake. Education 
is, if not completely, then at least in large part, a moral endeavor. We 
are preparing the next generation of citizens for democratic life. For, 
“education,” Dewey argues, “is the fundamental method of social progress 
and reform.” Obviously, this preparation involves the ability to read 
and write, but it also involves the dispositions necessary to contribute 
to society in meaningful ways. But, we are still left with the dilemma 
of “moral” education within a pluralistic society. What is the moral /is¢ 
that we might employ toward creating the next generation of citizenry? 
Of course, conspicuously to this point I have failed to define exactly what 
we mean by “moral” education. This “oversight” has been intentional 
in order to set up the discussion which follows. But, we can no longer 
continue this dialogue without addressing this question directly. To do 
so, I now turn to a curious statement made by John Dewey at the turn 
of the twentieth century 


Moral Education 


In light of the moral dilemma outlined above (i.e., narrow morality 
within a pluralistic setting), John Dewey offers a provocative notion of 
moral education that may provide a model which allows the “moral” to 
remain as an integral part ofour educative efforts, especially as it pertains 
to teacher preparation. In his Pedagogical Creed Dewey argues that, 


Moral education centers upon this conception of the school as a mode 
of social life, that the best and deepest moral training is precisely that 
which one gets through having to enter into proper relations with others 
in a unity of work and thought. The present educational systems, so far 
as they destroy or neglect this unity, render it difficult or impossible to 
get any genuine, regular moral training 


Here, Dewey argues that moral education, as well as all education, is 


a social dynamic. Specifically, Dewey contends that the “best and deep- 
* moral training is acquired socially. Hence, it is as students enter 
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into proper relations with each other that moral formation is exacted 
In fact, Dewey contends that such proper relations are fundamental 
in allowing us to enter into a unity of work and thought with others 
Dewey makes his conviction exceedingly clear by reminding his readers 
that if educators destroy or neglect this unity, genuine moral training 
is forfeited. But what, precisely, is moral education for Dewey and what 
are the proper relations he seems to think are crucial for such training? 
To answer this question I turn to another Deweyan work, Democracy 
and Education 

“The development within the young,” asserts Dewey, “of the atti- 
tudes and dispositions necessary to the continuous and progressive life 
of a society cannot take place by direct conveyance of beliefs, emotions, 
and knowledge.”' One could reasonably argue that morals, at least in 
part, lie in attitudes and dispositions toward any number of various 
Others. For example, we might call a man “moral” who is careful to 
never break the speed limit (maintaining a disposition to live lawfully 
We might call a young woman “moral” who chooses not to steal from 
her employer (maintaining an attitude that such behavior is contrary 
to the employer-employee relationship). A young middle-schooler may 
choose not to bully a classmate, perhaps even coming to the victim’s 
aid, because he believes (attitudes) that such actions are “wrong” and 
is compelled (disposition) to take action. Might we not also call such a 
stand moral? In short, attitudes and dispositions shape our interactions 
More pointedly, Dewey clarifies the link between such disposition and 
democratic behavior. Dewey argues that the “social environment forms 
the mental and emotional disposition of behavior in individuals by en- 
gaging them in activities that arouse and strengthen certain impulses, 
that have certain purposes and entail certain consequences.”'” Dewey, 


then, links such dispositions specifically to moral development and 
schooling. “Schools remain,” Dewey contends, “... the typical instance of 


environments framed with express reference to influencing the mental 
and moral disposition of their members.” 

But, how are such moral disposition formed? Dewey argues that they 
are engendered socially. Dewey asserts that the inculcation of “beliefs, 
emotions and knowledge” (linked to attitudes and dispositions) does 
not take place via direct conveyance, but through the medium of one’s 
environment. Hence, moral education for Dewey does not involve a list 
of rights and wrongs that are elaborated by teachers and then accepted 
and memorized by students. Dewey contends that when one is “trained” 
by the use of outside pressure (e.g., reward, punishment, coercion) aimed 
at conformity, often one’s “instincts remain attached to their original 
objects of pain or pleasure.”'' While moral education involves an aim 
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toward transformed disposition and behavior, especially when directed 
toward life-long citizenship development, yet Dewey argues that such 
growth when instigated via direct conveyance, often stems not from an 
inward desire toward “moral” behavior, but, instead, from a desire to 
avoid pain or gain pleasure. Dewey contrasts such training with the 
conception of inward dispositional transformation as a result of common 
participation. “When one,” Dewey contends, 


really shares or participates in the common activity ...his original 
impulse is modified. He not merely acts in a way agreeing with the 
actions of others, but, in so acting, the same ideas and emotions ar¢ 
aroused in him that animate the others It is the social environ 
ment that] forms the mental and emotional disposition of behavior in 
individuals by engaging them in activities that arouse and strengthen 
certain impulses 


Dewey claims that through common participation individuals can 
be brought into “like-mindedness” within a community and that, in this 
participation, attitudes and dispositions are formed and re-formed, al 
lowing for meaning and growth. Of course the fact that individuals are 
“environed” by the cultures within which they live is a fairly common- 
sensical notion. Dewey, though, would contend that this social environing 
must be due to more than simple habit (mindless mimicry), but is fostered 


through communication which informs and connects individual thinking 
(including attitudes and disposition) and action with others in the com- 


munity. It is this participation, the back and forth movement reminiscent 
of democracy, that Dewey believes is, in and of itself, moral 

Here, then, some might conceptualize Dewey’s view of moral educa- 
tion in this way: social situations (proper relations with others) become 
the means to moral development (toward specific common attitudes and 
dispositions that are “right” or that further democratic or societal life) 
In one sense this assessment of Dewey’s moral philosophy is correct, 
but in another it fails to grasp a deeper implication; an understanding 
important to our directives of moral education within public and, thus, 
pluralistic schooling. In the last chapter of Democracy and Education, 
almost in a summary fashion, Dewey goes on to explain the connection 
between social and moral life. “All of the separations,” Dewey sum- 
marizes, 


which we have been criticizing [throughout Democracy and Educa 
tion|—and which the idea of education set forth in the previous chapters 
is designed to avoid—spring from taking morals too narrowly,—giving 
them, on one side, a sentimental goody-goody turn without reference 
to effective ability to do what is socially needed, and, on the other side, 
overemphasizing convention and tradition so as to limit morals to a 
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list of definitely stated acts. As a matter of fact, morals are as broad a 


acts which concern our relationships with each other 


Dewey argues that morals, more than a list of “rights” and “wrongs,” 
are deeply embedded in our relationships with each other. Further, 
“morals concern nothing less than the whole character and the whole 
character is identical with the man in all his concrete make-up and 
manifestations.”'’ Hence, according to Dewey, morals are centered in 
identity formed in social interaction. Succinctly, Dewey reminds us that 
“to possess virtue does not signify to have cultivated a few nameable 
and exclusive traits; it means to be fully and adequately what one is 
capable of becoming through association with others in all the offices of 
life.”'* We are morally made, or formed, in our associations with others 
And, hence, we—morally—reflect the very nature of those associations 
And, here, we come to the point, as Dewey eloquently and powerful sum- 
marizes in Democracy and Education: “The moral and the social quality 
of conduct are, in the last analysis, identical with each other.”'® One, 
then, might argue that the “proper relations” of the classroom are in and 
of themselves moral, and that helping students to grow in and attend 
to such proper relations is at the heart of their own moral formation 
For, as students live in such mutuality their character begins to reflect 
that moral interaction—they are trained, not via direct conveyance, but 
through the medium of the environment. In essence, their character 
begins to reflect that environment; they reflect the “properly social” 
effected in relationship with each other 

Hence, one might argue that moral education for Dewey is not found 
in directives nor agreement, but in social deliberation; proper relational 
interaction. For Dewey moral education is not so much that we agree, but 
that we interact; moral education is in the exchange. And it is precisely 
this interaction that must not be destroyed or neglected if any genuine, 
regular moral training is to take place 


Schooling Today 


Arguably, schools today are predominantly focused upon academic 
achievement. Moral education, while important and certainly evidenced 
by school placards (Thou Shalt Respect Others, Thou Shalt Not Cheat 
on Tests, etc.), is largely secondary to Essential Learning Requirements 
and Standardized test results (to which are linked funding, prestige, 
etc.). When we do venture to think of moral education, as evidenced by 
the teacher education discussion at the top of this essay, we become quite 
nervous. Morals are narrow, controversial, and smack of the conserva- 
tive right. Certainly these matters must be left to others. Or, if we are 
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to “tack on” moral education to public education we must water it down 
(only advocating what allcan agree upon). Morals are simply too divisive 
But, in doing so, we lose something important. Ifeducation is about form 
ing citizens for the next generation (as Dewey advocates), then minds, 
hearts and bodies all become important in our educative endeavors. We 
cannot simply give “morals” over to “someone else,” declaring them too 
much of a “hot button” issue for public education. Following Dewey, we 
must pay attention to the Academics of Moral Education 


The Academics of Moral Education 


Dewey is not arguing, here, that there are not “rights” and “wrongs” 
either educationally or morally. In fact, Dewey often expresses jus 
the opposite. He is also not advocating a morality of consensus (i.e., all 
agreeing on a list of moral codings). As history has proven, consensus 
does not automatically equate with moral activities. What Dewey is 
reminding us of is the responsibility schooling must shoulder to secure 
moral spaces (proper relations) which allow for moral discussion (sur- 
rounding varying views of right and wrong) to flourish. For, it is in the 
fostering of such relational aptitudes that students and teachers alike 
might be trained (or better environed) toward the relationships which 
are at the heart of democratic citizenry.” 

Julie A. Reuben in her book The Making of the Modern University 
Intellectual Transformation and the Marginalization of Morality 
convincingly argues that moral education was essentially discarded by 
higher education, not because it was deemed unimportant, but because 
of its unscientific, pluralistic nature. The age old question—whose mor- 
als?—largely banished such agendas from much of higher ed. In our 
discussion surrounding “morals” and “ethics” in that mid-west teacher 
education renewal meeting I heard similar echoes. Schools, after all, 
should focus on academics. Moral dilemmas, except for the hypotheti- 
cal, are too controversial; too difficult in the pluralistic setting of public 
education. Yet, Dewey would not allow the dichotomy of moral versus 
academic education to stand unchallenged. For Dewey, human growth 
(including both academic and moral aspects) is effected by the social 
climate of the school and of society. And, more deeply, the very nature 
of that relational climate—the ability to be together in all our moral 
diversity—becomes the foundation of moral citizenship. Hence, teacher 
education programs must continue to pay close attention to the academ- 
ics of student learning, to Essential Learning Requirements, etc.; but 
teacher education must also attend to the academics of being human 
together. In essence, I am arguing for a relational pedagogy—attend- 
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ing to relational instruction and cultivation within the classroom—as 
a foundational means of moral education 

But, what might that mean? Space does not permit a thorough 
answer to that question, but I do offer the example of Vivian Paley’s 
classroom. In The Boy Who Would be a Helicopter” Paley focuses upon 
one boy (perhaps we might even say one immoral boy) who does not fit 
in the classroom. Jason destroys the work of others, he is unwilling to 
listen, he is disruptive of the class. But, what is Paley’s response? She 
allows for him (not letting him do whatever he wants, but becoming 
intent on working to establish “proper relations” between him and the 
class). The class discusses his alienation; the class allows room for him 
to grow morally—to become like-minded. Jason’s transformation is re- 
markable. But, we might ask, how did Paley know what to do to build 
such a space? Each day Paley would place tape recorders around the 
room in order to catch her students’ conversations. At night she would 
pour over these conversations; analyzing, studying, reflecting. Hence, 
as she attended to the academics of her class, she also attended to the 
relational interactions of her students. Insights were birthed in this lis- 
tening; insights that allowed her class to be a space of moral formation 
for a boy who would be a helicopter, as \. ell as a classroom of students 
who did not know what to do with such a boy. The solution was not the 
key; the social conversation was 

An additional example from Paley’s work will be helpful. In her book 
You Can’t Say You Can't Play** Paley is wrestling, essentially, with the 
bullying and exclusionary propensities at work among her students 
One student would simply deem another unworthy; expressing to them 
that they could not enter whatever activity was at hand. Paley, in the 
name of moral education, could have simply offered a new rule: you 
can't say you can't play. Instead, she began a relational dialogue with 
her students as well as students throughout the school. She began to 
create a relational culture, a place where a variety of opinions were 
allowed, and a moral dilemma was debated. Here, perhaps even more 
important than the final “moral” solution to the problem, her students 
were morally shaped by the very nature of the dialogue. The solution, 
again, was not the key; the deliberation was 

In conclusion, morals as defined by Webster are about right and 
wrong beliefs, opinions, actions, etc. In this way they are contentious 
and divisive; especially so in a democratic setting. Because of this we 
wonder if such education is too politically sensitive for our teacher 


education programs. But, morals as defined by Dewey are centered in 


proper relatedness which allows for the democratic strength which can 
withstand the debates of right and wrong inherent within a diverse 
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society. It is such proper relatedness which allows students to debate 
deeply contentious issues without resorting to war (whether in words or 
actions). We may not agree, but in being together we are being trained 
and acting morally. This ability to develop such relational connections, 
allowing for serious debate, is at the center of democratic life and cen 

tral to our educational efforts. Moral education, rather than cast aside 
by our teacher education programs, must, instead, be integral to all we 
do educationally; schooling must attend to the academics of being hu- 
man together. Remember, for Dewey the moral and social (democratic 

qualities of conduct are identical with each other. Might we not, then, 
shift the wording of his foundational pedagogical statement: democracy 
centers upon this conception of the school as a mode of social life, that 
the best and deepest democratic training is precisely that which one gets 
through having to enter into proper relations with others in a unity of 
work and thought. What was at stake in that conversation in a mid-west 
conference room? Perhaps, ultimately, our ability to live democratic 
lives. If so, then that is a moral conversation worth having 
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A few years ago, a colleague and I spotted an article posted in a 
departmental display case. My friend peered at it through the glass 
and said with a sneer: “Ha! It’s just a think piece!” As an anthropolo- 
gist and social foundations scholar, I have been much impressed by 
the intensity with which members of various academic tribes valorize 
particular kinds of scholarship while denigrating others. My colleague’s 
training in educational psychology had taught her to value only data- 
based reports in national and international refereed journals and to view 
other writing projects with contempt. Such differences cause serious 
misunderstandings within Colleges of Education, limiting prospects for 
faculty collaboration across departments and program areas. They also 
foster a competitive milieu that may dissuade minority students and 
women from pursuing academic careers. Two major Carnegie Foundation 
reports have established the need and suggested strategies for chang- 
ing how professors of education conceptualize and assess educational 
scholarship (Boyer, 1990; Glassick, Huber & Maeroff, 1997). Despite 
this, professors maintain rituals and reward structures that remain 
curiously conventional and resistant to change. This essay examines the 
political economy of academic writing practices and offers a rationale 
for more open-minded consideration of ways of “professing education” 
beyond the refereed journal article, the research report, and the tome 

Competent professors of education work across disciplinary and 
professional boundaries, keeping up with the literature of at least two 
fields, and often more than that. They read across disciplines, nations, 
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genres and research methodologies, trying to stay abreast of the larger 
issues affecting educational research, theory, policy and practice.' In 
academe, career rewards accrue to specialists who focus on problems of 
interest to likeminded peers. But because solutions to significant educa 
tional problems demand collaboration within and beyond the academy, 
professors of education are expected to work with school, business and 
community leaders, teachers, parents, mental and healthcare profession- 
als, the media, funding agencies and colleagues in the arts and sciences 
(Scheurich, 2005, pp. 275-276). Like all professors, educationists discover, 
synthesize, and disseminate knowledge in an increasingly complex, global 
context. They teach diverse, sometimes fragile, and often demanding 
audiences whose evaluations of them carry considerable weight. They 
must find time to learn how to use new technological tools for teaching 
and scholarship, while keeping up to date in their areas of specializa- 
tion. The academic triumvirate of research, teaching, and service has 
been expanded to include revenue generation and public relations—as 
if the first three tasks, well done, were not enough. Indeed, professors of 
education serve many masters, some of them cruel, which can leave us 
frenzied, fragmented, and frustrated. Given all this, it may be time to 
take a fresh look at the political economy of academic writing practices 
in schools of education 

The term political economy is used in various ways within economics 
and anthropology. The study of the political economy involves analyzing 
how resources are created, distributed, and controlled within a group 
The control of resources is a form of power. Therefore, political economies 
are often characterized by conflicts between self-interest and cultural 
ideals, and by inequitable distribution of opportunities. As a framework 
for this analysis, investigating the political economy of academic writ- 
ing practices calls for professional self-examination and open-minded 
inquiry into the ways in which reward structures and traditions operate 
in academe. It means looking at consequences for individuals, organiza- 
tions, and institutions (higher education as a whole) 


Writing Small 


luse the term writing small strategically to disrupt and interrogate 
a small herd of sacred cows. When authors choose to write essays, book 
reviews, commentaries, editorials, conference papers, web pages, blogs, 
and columns for professional arid community newsletters they are “writing 
small.” Universities tend to undervalue such work, despite the fact that 
these kinds of writing projects have the potential to move ideas within 
specializations, across disciplinary boundaries and beyond the walls of 
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academe. They also afford opportunities todemonstrate what Boyertermed 
the scholarship of “integration, application and teaching” (1990, p. 17- 
Writing projects of this kind are “scholarly” when they demonstrate that 
the author has skillfully deployed professional knowledge and judgment 
to address significant professional or public concerns. Scholarship means 
getting to the heart of a problem or issue, understanding it deeply and 
communicating one’s best insights to others 

Writing small also means writing well—writing clearly and authenti- 


cally in the interest of being understood by our colleagues and students a; 
well as more distant audiences. As the Navajo seeks to “walk in beauty,” 


perhaps it is time for scholars to place more value on “writing in beauty.” 
At 701 words, Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address was concise, but effec- 
tive (Zinsser, 1990, p. 108). The text of the Declaration of Independence 
contains 1336 words. Powerful ideas have gift-like qualities—they move, 
they are shared and put to use. Thus, “good writingis good teaching” (Bem, 
1995, p. 172). I do not propose that traditional, peer-reviewed writing 
efforts should be de-valued or supplanted in the tenure and promotion 
process. Rather, for reasons outlined below, I think universities should 
also recognize and reward the work of those who share their ideas within 
and beyond their disciplines by “writing small.” 

Writing small means valuing the time, effort, and resources required 
by the publication process. It means writing only when one has some- 
thing new, important, and interesting to say and contributing to the 
profession in other ways when one does not. It means moving beyond 
the dominance hierarchy that ensures continuing privilege and prestige 
for those who pound endlessly the same drum as though there were 
virtue inherent in redundancy. It means questioning the reward system 
in higher education that leads us to count our colleagues’ publications 
rather than to try to understand and reflect upon their ideas (Boyer, 
1990, pp. 29-32). It may even mean decoupling academic publication 
from the promotion and tenure process, as discussed below. Above all, 
it means taking a chance on colleagues who, for various reasons, dislike 
grandstanding, competition, and the three As of adversarialism, ab- 
straction, and arrogance embodied in conventional displays of academic 
prowess (Tannen, 1996, pp. 40-46; Tannen, 1998, pp. 266-276). Writing 
small is thus a double metaphor referring not only to brevity, but also 
to a “mindfully conservative” (Bowers, 2003; Bowers, 2004, p.54) stance 
toward scholarship that questions and resists the academic status quo, 
challenging “what counts” in the political economy of academic writing 
practices (See, for example, Shatz, 2004, pp. 121-138). The case for valu- 
ing alternative writing practices can be made on economic, professional 
and moral grounds 
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Economic Grounds: 
The Monetary Consequences of Academic Discourse 


The academic journal is a unique medium. Faculty experts provide 
editorial and reviewing services without charge to the publisher. They 
also supply and “consume” journal content. Professors tend to focus on the 
higher purposes served by academic publishing, but it is a costly, time- 
intensive enterprise and the public foots the bill. Universities subsidize 
journals in two ways: by paying the salaries of faculty without whom 
journals could not operate and through library acquisitions (Weiner, 
2001). The choices professors make as to where and what to publish have 
a significant economic impact on university and library budgets 

Professors of education generate very large numbers of manuscripts 
each year, sending them to an expanding array of print and electronic 
journals. Although estimates vary, in 2003 there were about 41,000 full- 
time and 39,000 part-time postsecondary teachers of education working in 
four-year colleges and universities in the United States (Forest Cataldi, 
Fahimi, & Bradburn, 2005, p. 38). In 20038, full-time professors of edu- 
cation reported publishing 3.2 articles and reviews and .6 monographs 
within the previous two years (ibid., p. 33). But whereas the number 
of articles published has increased over time, the number of articles 
academics read each year has remained steady (Weiner, 2001). There 
are more producers, but fewer consumers. Ironically, career rewards 
for academic publishing have increased as readership has declined and 
costs have risen 

Academic librarians have long grappled with financial challenges 
associated with budgets that cannot accommodate the rising cost of ac- 
quisitions (Cummings, Witte, Bowen, Lazarus, & Ekman, 1992). There 
are well over 1,000 education journal titles and 100 to 200 core educa- 
tion titles (O’Brien, 2001, p. 95; Web of Science/Social Science Citation 
Index, 2006). The average cost of subscriptions to education periodicals 
has increased 8.9% each year since 1996 and the average price of edu- 
cation journal subscriptions has increased 459.6% since 1984 (Dingley, 
2006, p.11).' Periodical prices will almost certainly continue to climb in 
the future 

Emerging technologies have had a significant impact on the political 
economy of academic publishing. The number of periodicals has increased 
substantially over time, as digital technologies have reduced production 
and distribution costs. Increasing specialization and reduced production 
costs have supported the growth of an expanding array of “boutique” 
journals for small professional societies, institutions and special interest 
groups, with mixed economic results 
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As so much else in postfordist, info/semiotic economies, available text 
resources have gone from “narrowcast” to “broadcast”: from a few 
dominant high prestige journals (e.g., that still sit in the league tables 
of top 100 SSI impact and citation lists), to literally hundreds more 
refereed journals than existed twenty years ago. In fact, the editorial 
boards and publishers of many of these “high-stakes” journals have 
quickly moved into e-production and web portals to compete with on 
line authors’ self-publication and to offer the rapid turnaround times 
characteristic of electronically edited and published journals. (Luke & 
Luke, 2005, pp. 279-280 


ai. 


Small publishing companies and scholarly societies have not had the 
resources and expertise necessary to produce both print and online 
periodicals. Large publishing companies have made substantial invest- 
ments in the technologies and brainpower required to develop online 
submission and publication systems, raising subscription prices beyond 
what many academic librarians and policy analysts consider reasonable 
(Bergstrom & McAfee, n.d.; Magner, 2000; Van Orsdel & Born, 2006: 
Pew Higher Education Roundtable, 1998) 

Colleges and universities, faculty members and students, academic 
librarians, scholarly societies, and publishers all have a stake in the 
future of academic publishing. If efforts to maintain access to relevant 
research and scholarship are to succeed, faculty must be mindful of 
the broader context in which they carry out their work as scholars and 
researchers. Journals published by learned societies are typically less 
costly than those published by the 12 major corporations that dominate 
the publishing industry. E-journals and university-based institutional 
archives provide alternative, less costly venues for disseminating schol- 
arly work within the “academic commons” (Association of Research 
Libraries, 2000; Bollier, 2002) 

One of the difficulties inherent in thinking differently about academic 
writing and publishing is that it is embedded in a political economy that 
is linked to professional practices, values and ideals. Although academic 
writing conventions do change, they change at a glacial pace. In the next 
section, I examine academic writing conventions as byproducts of the 
wider cultural, institutional and economic contexts in which professors 
carry out their work 


Professional Grounds: 
Publishing, Perishing and Peer Review 


Journals do more than promote the exchange of knowledge and ideas 


They create and sustain communities of practice by providing opportuni- 
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ties for conversations among members of particular discourse communi 
ties. But within the hierarchical, bureaucratic world of the university, 
educational researchers who participate in the kinds of conversations 
associated with revenue generation are prized. As a consequence, NIRD 
BAs—‘national and international refereed data-based articles’—count 
more than synthetic reviews of the literature (Apple, 1999, p. 344; Henson, 
1999, p. 780-782; Klingner, Scanlon & Pressley 2005, p. 15), and quantity 
tends to trump quality. New research findings are more likely to lead to 
grant funding than efforts to develop theories, synthesize knowledge, 
or critique the status quo. NIRDBAs provide a means whereby funding 
agencies identify worthy recipients. Visibility in prestigious journals and 
citation indices increases the likelihood that an author will be rewarded 
with external support for research and scholarship. And in a society 
whose economic engine is fueled by capitalistic values and assumptions, 
institutions are driven by professional practices and reward structures 
that support the accumulation of cultural and economic capital. In such 
institutions, revenue generation is always a good thing 

Pressure on faculty to produce NIRDBAs is highest in research 
universities, which are increasingly dependent upon external funding 
for status enhancement, power and continued institutional growth. This 
mentality has consequences for professors of education who often wear 
multiple hats inside and outside academe. Although this is clearly a very 
complicated topic, I will focus on two sets of issues that bear upon the 
argument that professors of education need to become more self-critical 
about their writing and publishing practices. First, there are negative 
consequences linked to the “publish or perish” system, which seems to 


have intensified in recent years. Second, there are flaws in the process 


whereby articles are selected, and academic rewards distributed: masked 
peer review 


Overproduction and Trivialization of Scholarship 

For most professors of education, professional advancement rests 
heavily on scholarly productivity, which administrators and faculty com- 
mittee members believe to be demonstrated by publishing in refereed 
journals and by writing books. The problems ensue when tenure and 
promotion panels and funding agency reviewers tally up an author's 
peer-reviewed articles (and monographs) and rely upon citation counts 
as primary indicators of professional talent, skill and promise. Faculty 
reward systems and institutional ambition have fostered the overproduc- 
tion of trivial scholarship and faculty trained to disseminate their work 
by means of the “least publishable unit” (dividing work into multiple 
small publications when one longer work would suffice). Increases in 
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faculty publication rates have supported the creation of new periodicals 
This, in turn, has contributed to the academic library crisis (Association 
of Research Libraries, 2000; Mooney, 1991; Magner, 2000; Pew Higher 
Education Roundtable, 1998). Pressure to publish may also encour 
age individuals to cheat and to disseminate inferior work. “While a 
fundamental factor contributing to the rapid increase in the volume of 
published research is the rapid expansion of knowledge, the academic 
credentialing system encourages faculty to publish some work that may 
add little to the body of knowledge” (Association of Research Libraries, 
2000). In the rush to publish, publication becomes an end in itself. Integ- 
rity and honesty take second place to the generation of NIRDBA’s and 
the rewards associated with productivity/visibility in the field come to 


define and delimit professors’ professional activities. This, in turn, may 


undermine universities’ capacities to meet other important obligations 
to the students and communities they serve (e.g., Seifer, 2008 
Human and Environmental Consequences 

Overproduction of trivial scholarship is wasteful. It wastes natural 
resources. It wastes the time of reviewers, editors, funding agencies, 
and readers. The time taken reading bloated documents would be better 
spent on other important tasks: research, teaching, supervision, com- 
munity service, professional development, mentoring and collaborating 
with new scholars. The authors of the Pew Higher Education Roundtable 
Report (1998) conclude 


The commingling of publication with peer review for purposes of 
promotion and tenure produces information at a rate that far exceeds 
the capacity for consumption within the enterprise. In a world ruled 
by “publish or perish,” what perishes first, it turns out, are trees and 
library budgets. Breaking this logjam requires disentangling—or what 
the AAU task force has termed “decoupling”’—the processes of faculty 
evaluation and print publication. (p. 10 


The widely publicized Association of Research Libraries (2000) “Prin- 
ciples for Emerging Systems of Scholarly Publishing” also recommended 
that promotion and tenure decisions be decoupled from quantitative 
measures of productivity 


In the spirit of creating an environment that reduces emphasis on 
quantity across the system and frees faculty time for more valuable 
endeavors, faculty in research institutions should base their evaluation 
of colleagues on the quality of and contribution made by a small, fixed 
number of published works, allowing the review to emphasize quality 
This de-emphasis on quantitative measures could moderate the rate of 
increase in new titles and numbers of articles published 
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Placing more emphasis on quality is a step in the right direction, but 
this raises the important question of how review panels are to ascertain 
the quality of academic work. At the center of the NIRDBA fetish is a 
process intended to ascertain the quality ofscholarly and scientific work 
masked peer review 


Problems with Peer Review 

Peer-reviewed publications in prestigious journals are considered 
significant markers of success in academe because they have been se- 
lected and endorsed by competent experts in the field. Most academic 
journal publications are “peer reviewed”—reviewed by other academ- 
ics working in the same field. The editors of refereed journals send 
manuscripts to experts who recommend whether the article should be 
accepted for publication. Refereed journals employ “masked review,” 
in which the reviewer does not know the identity of the author. Many 
journals employ a “double blind” process in which neither the author 
nor the reviewer knows the other's identity. The term “peer reviewed” is 
sometimes incorrectly used synonymously with “refereed.” Most academic 
publications, including books, have been subjected to peer review. One or 
more experts in the field have decided the work is worthy of publication 
Editors who oversee the creation of edited books play this role. They 
ensure that the work of contributors is reviewed and critiqued by peers 
Not all such publications are subjected to masked review (e.g., refereed) 
The masked review process is intended to eliminate “bias” by ensuring 
that reviewers do not know the identity of the author. Thus, good work 
is evaluated and disseminated by virtue of its merits, not the author's 
reputation, professional connections or personal qualities. Those who 
argue against the valorization of publishing in prestigious, refereed 


journals encounter stiff opposition on the grounds that peer review is es- 


sential to maintaining high standards and rigorous accountability in the 
professions (Eisenhart, 2002, p. 241-3; Freidson, 2001; Mohammadreza 
et al., 2003, p. 76). Presumably, we live in a meritocratic professional 
universe in which faculty sufficiently talented and persistent have an 
equal chance to win the race. Unfortunately, there is little evidence to 
support this claim 

On the other hand, there is substantial evidence that the journal 
article peer review process is neither bias-free nor fair and equitable 
This is a complex topic about which a great deal has been written (e.g., 
Eisenhart, 2002; Kumashiro et al., 2005; Mohammadreza et al., 2003; 
Shatz, 2004; Turner, 2003). Key issues include the following 


1. Reviewers are not always “blind.” Masked (anonymous) reviews do 
not always prevent reviewers from identifying the authors of papers 
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2. Reviewers are not always or ever unbiased (Mohammadreza et al., 
2003, pp.78-84 


3. Reviewers are not always “experts.” They may not possess the kind 
of expertise required to evaluate submissions (Eisenhart, 2002, pp 
244-5 

1. Review panels are not always diverse or gender balanced. Lack ofdiver 


sity may suppress new ideas and proposals (Kumashiro et al., 2005 


5. Given that editorial board members and reviewers are often well 
established in the field, they may have a vested interest in maintaining 
the status quo. The peer review process may privilege the familiar over 
the new and work to limit innovation rather than support it (Eisenhart, 
2002, pp. 248-251; Shatz, 2004, pp. 89-93 

6. Peer review of publications does not always catch fraudulent and 
erroneous research reports. This is supported by perennial concerns 
about the adequacy of editorial gatekeeping in medicine and science 
Altman, 2006 


7. Reviewer anonymity may permit and might actually promote careless, 
abusive and insensitive feedback to authors. (Kumashiro et al., 2005; see 
also Eisenhart, 2002, 243; Mohammadreza et al., 2003, pp. 86-87 


Thus, a good deal of evidence supports the claim that the peer review 
process does not guarantee that articles selected for publication will 
be of uniformly high quality. But the problem runs deeper than this 
Because reviewers are often members of relatively closed networks of 
White, middle class individuals, critics have questioned the openness and 
legitimacy of the whole academic publishing enterprise (Kumashiro et 
al., 2005; Mohammadreza et al., 2003). Indeed, the peer review process 
is less problematic than the professional discourse and worldviews that 
valorize it (to the exclusion of other scholarly writing and publishing 
practices). I suspect that the celebration of competition, selectivity, 
meritocracy, and prestige that characterizes much of the discourse 


on publishing in academic journals may work to exclude faculty and 
students of color, gays and lesbians, and women from full membership, 


participation, and advancement in the education professoriate, as they 
may have little interest in such “tournaments” and know very well the 
system is not fair. Devon Mihesuah’s (2004) comments provide a glimpse 
into this matter 


As an editor who sends out numerous essays to even more reviewers 
each year...and as a fairly prolific writer myself, I can speak to the 
reality that many reviews are not done in good spirit. Some negative 
reviews are written to keep the status quo alive, and some are obvi 
ously written in retaliation for perceived past wrongs perpetuated by 
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the writer against the reviewer, such as writing a bad book review, or 
as I found out, not accepting a lunch invitation and rejecting essays for 
American Indian Quarterly. As an editor, it is my responsibility to sort 
out retaliatory comments. As a writer, it is my job to try to educate my 
publishers as to the politics behind nonsensical comments. (p. 39 


Although faculty and administrators tend to consider peer review as 
an inherently good and necessary aspect of professional life, it is not a 
guarantee of quality, and to the degree it fosters conformity to tradi- 
tional scholarly ways of thinking and writing, it may reduce creativity 
and innovation (Shatz, 2004, p. 83-85; 89-93) 

With Patti Lather (1996), I seek to unsettle conventional notions of 
prestige and value, with an eye toward broadening our vision of what 
constitutes “good work.”* Educational scholarship serves many purposes 
and, over time, the way we value such work can, and should change 
Therefore, faculty reward structures and the practices that maintain them 
require periodic, thoughtful reconsideration. In order to change practices 
that are deeply embedded in academic culture, professors of education 
must become more self-critically aware of the taken-for-granted systems 
that determine how career rewards are allocated and success defined 


Moral Grounds: 


Toward Inclusive Academic Writing Practices 


Despite concerted efforts to diversify college of education faculties in 
North America, most professors of education are White, as are a majority 
of public school teachers and education majers. Universities have created 
support structures to help culturally and linguistically diverse students 
adapt to and succeed in the academy, including innovative courses on 
academic writing aimed at helping graduate students develop their 
writing skills and acquire a deep understanding of and comfort with 
the enterprise as a whole (e.g., Noll & Fox, 2003; Rose & McClafferty, 
2001). If professors of education are to make good on their commitments 
to increasing diversity and inclusiveness, we will need to do more than 
help “new hands” acquire skills needed for adaptation to existing aca- 
demic cultures. We need to change the deep structure of university life 

3roadening and deepening conceptions of scholarship demands cultural 

reciprocity—the capacity for professional self-critique combined with 
openness to other worldviews. Although professors of education generate 
a good deal of well-intentioned discourse about fostering diversity, they 
maintain individualistic, hierarchical, competitive, careerist professional 
values and practices to which others are expected to adapt 

The world of academic publishing and academic success portrayed 
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above implies an ordered social universe in which the wise author makes 
carefully calculated decisions aimed at maximizing career success and 
influence in the field. It portrays a world of anonymous, powerful experts 


distributed by talent and cleverness in a hierarchy of technical experts 


who judge others’ work stripped of personal context. It is just possibl 
that indigenous people (for example) do not find this image of academic 
life particularly inviting (Cajete, 1994, pp. 208-227: Cajete, 1999, pp 
13-20; Grande, 2004, pp. 148-151). Writing, reading and pondering are 
lonely pursuits. It is not surprising that individuals who value social 
connections, whether by virtue of gender, class or ethnic group member 
ship, resist or reject conventional forms of academic writing ( Miller, 1986; 
Smith, 2005, pp. 144-5 and pp. 148-151). We write to belong, to make the 
world a healthier place, to change schools and society for the better, to 
trouble mistaken assumptions. We write, and resist writing in contexts 
that make it more or less possible, and more or less appealing, to feel 
connected to particular discourse communities 

Considering the virtues of alternative writing projects (writing 
small) entails broadening our notions of the kinds of writing efforts that 
“count” in education to include the work of those of us who write for 
audiences about whom we care and to which we want to feel connected 
It means acknowledging that scholarship aimed at community service, 
advocacy, curriculum development, teaching, language preservation, 
and creative expression through non-NIRDBA modalities has value 
It invites exploration of new images of professional competence—for 
example, the notion that brevity and selectivity might be professional 
virtues to be cultivated and more widely appreciated as a reflection of 
judgment, principled resource consumption and skill 

As noted above, I do not mean to suggest that brief writing projects 
should supplant lengthier projects, or substitute for complex arguments 
aimed at academic peers. The latter demand elaboration and careful 
documentation of evidence and the logic behind one’s arguments. The 
point is simply that scholarship requires and can be demonstrated through 
many different kinds of writing practices. Those who have written both 
data-based articles and “think pieces” know there are challenges asso- 
ciated with both genres. Reflecting on the relevance of Laura Nader 
work for anthropologists of education, Edmund Hamann (2003) noted 


First, we need to get off our campuses and engage with multiple edu- 
cation stakeholder publics. In engaging with them, we need to learn 
their discourses. ...Second, to free up the time to respond to this first 
lesson, we need to resist the restrictive publish-or-perish parameters in 
which we work. The point is not to stop publishing, nor to stop engag 
ing in careful, rigorous research. To the contrary, both of these efforts 
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ground what we do. But to the extent we publish for publishing’s sake 
for job security, we perpetuate in small but real ways the press on our 
time that keeps us from learning how to engage our most important 
publics, and this keeps us from being of much real use to them. We 
allow ourselves to talk to each other in diminished spaces, in cramped 
quarters. Nader beseeches us to do work that matters. We do, and it 


can and should engage others as well as ourselves. (p. 444 


Thus, professors need to acknowledge and affirm the diversity inher- 
ent within our professional communities of academic practice. Not all 
scholars of education and educational researchers consider writing for 
status enhancement and prestige within a hierarchical universe of un- 
biased (disinterested) experts a worthy goal. For some of us, writing to 
be understood by, or to help improve the lives of those about whom we 
care may be of more compelling interest. Changing the political economy 
of academic writing practices will require a willingness to learn from 
others and to take a hard look at our own narrow minded, and poten- 
tially exclusionary and elitist professional practices. By adopting a more 
critical stance toward our assumptions about the nature of academic 
productivity, professors of education might find themselves better able 
to appreciate and reward the contributions of those who have chosen 
not to play the game, or to play it another way 


Notes 


This is how one librarian described educationists’ information needs: “Edu 
cation leaders, practitioners, and students have a voracious need for reference 
information. Many reference needs in education center on direct support for class 
room teachers and the growing complexity of laws, curriculum mandates, testing, 
and the inclusion of special need students into the traditional classroom. At any 
given time, there is a need for instant access to resources that address policies, 


grants, technology integration, student evaluation, school finance, professional 


development, fundraising, counseling, community relations, crisis handling, di- 
saster intervention, and classroom management” (Golian-Liu, 2005, pp. 195-6) 


There are many illustrations of brief scholarly writing projects that 
have significant impact. Some of my favorites are Eugene Provenzo’s “TIME 
EXPOSURE” essays in Educational Studies; the brief (250-500 word) “Quick 
Fix” teaching tip essays in College Teaching; and the succinct book reviews 
published in Choice: Current Reviews for Academic Libraries, a publication of 
the Association of College and Research Libraries (ACRL). Professional society 
newsletters (e.g., AESA News and Comment, Anthropology News; The John 
Dewey Society's Insights; the AERA Division I newsletter, Professions Education 
Research Quarterly, the AERA Division J newsletter, The Pen (Post-secondary 
Education Network); the AERA Division C News, and the newsletterofthe AERA 


Teaching Educational Psychology special interest group, TEP News) serve many 
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purposes, one of which is to provide an archival record of the activities and con 
cerns of members. Another is to disseminate information about scholarly work 
in progress to an informed and potentially helpful audience. Such newsletters 
are often widely distributed and read with interest. (See also note 5, below 

The idea that scholars investigate problems and communicate ideas is a 
modernist notion. The broad definition I have proposed is intended to be inclusive 
rather than exclusive. It is compatible with a range of images of professional 
roles and goals (e.g., professing as leading to dialog, transformation, liberation, 
mediation, and/or conservation 

The average cost of the 221 education periodicals indexed in Academic 
Search Premier rose from $236 in 2002 to $360 (5 ©) in 2006 (Van Orsdel & 
Born, 2006) 

Innovative new online journals often seek brief submissions (e.g., Teac/ 
ing Educational Psychology, Professing Education) and sometimes move from 
non-refereed to refereed status over time (e.g., the Electronic Magazine of Mul 
ticultural Education—EMME). Once established, well-designed online journals 
conserve both material resources and time (Van Orsdel & Born, 2006). Open 
access, online journals also support the academic freedom of editors, as well as 
authors (Willinsky, Murray, Kendall, & Palepu (2007). Authors of university 
hosted web sites and web pages require few resources other than time. Their 
open-access documents disseminate information and ideas to a global audience 
(e.g., Bergstrom & McAffey, n.d. ). See also, Apt (2001, pp. 27-8), and Shatz (2004, 
pp. 139-161). In so doing, they may influence public perceptions of universities 
and university life 

Lather (1996) and I are both grappling with the problem of how academic 
practices produce social hierarchies that have adverse, unintended, unrecog 
nized consequences. She would no doubt take issue with my call for clarity (the 


hallmark of modernist authors), emphasizing the need for postmodern experi 


mentation—as she puts it, “troubling clarity.” Postmodernist writing practices 
challenge convention and “trouble clarity” through complex, multi-layered, 
multi-voiced weaving together of fragments into (what modernist readers might 
perceive to be) inchoate narratives. Lather’s remarkably creative work as a 
postmodern, feminist social scientist shows that non-academic audiences are 
more sophisticated and intellectually competent than experts tend to assume 

An anonymous reviewer of this article noted that it is unlikely that the 
production of more, brief writing projects would reduce “the Niagara of text that 
is pushed at all of us daily on our computers and in our mailboxes.” I concede 
the point. My main argument is that scholars should become more mindful 
of the resource consumption/waste issue and its association with the political 
economy of academic writing 
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This paper presents and discusses the philosophical writings of 
contemporary Irish philosopher Richard Kearney. The thesis is that 
Kearney’s work has useful implications for educators. Kearney is well 
known as a Continental philosopher in the hermeneutical tradition. He 
is a leading thinker in what has been labeled the “post-secular turn” 
in Continental philosophy.' Kearney’s work is not, however, a common 
topic for scholarship among American educational philosophers. It 
may be that Kearney’s work is relatively recent but I also suspect that 
the religious themes of Kearney’s writings may repel many American 
philosophers. In addition, he is not a philosopher of education nor is 
education a focus in his work. Kearney’s work is postmodern in orien 
tation and tradition (if there is such a thing) and Romantic in style. In 
regards to education, I suggest that the value of Kearney’s work is ethi- 
cal, aesthetic, and teleological. That is, Kearney’s work is about living 
life and he writes and speaks of ethical living for a transformed world 
In this sense, there are many similarities (and differences) in Kearney’s 
writing and the American pragmatic tradition but this is not the topic 
of this discussion. This paper examines the hermeneutical philosophy of 
Richard Kearney with a focus on ethics, social justice, and the meaning 
of the other. I argue that Kearney’s ethical philosophy, while theological 
in context, nonetheless provides an appropriate, unique, and valuable 
perspective for thinking about education 

This overview of Kearney’s work and discussion of its relevance for 
education begins with an introduction and brief biography of Kearney 
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This is followed with a rationale for including post-secular conversations 
in what is traditionally the secular arena of public education. In sup- 
port of my thesis, the paper examines some of Kearney’s views on social 
justice and is meaning for education, particularly some of his writings 


on the other. This part of the paper begins with a postmodern critique 


of the current Leadership for Social Justice movement in America.” The 
remainder of the paper is a focused examination of Kearney’s deconstruc- 
tion of the other in The God Who May Be: A Hermeneutics of Religion 
as an example of relevance of his work 

Born in 1954, Kearney is a relatively young man; yet, he has 
achieved a remarkable combination of accomplishments in philoso- 
phy, the arts, and public life.‘ Kearney received his MA in 1976 from 
McGill University in Montreal where he studied with the Canadian 
communitarian philosopher Charles Margrave Taylor. Later, he studied 
under Paul Ricoeur and received a Ph.D. from the University of Paris 
X: Nanterre in 1980. Kearney’s writings on otherness build on the ethi- 
cal philosophy of Emmanuel Levinas with whom Kearney engaged in 
frequent conversations and correspondence.’ Much of Keaney’s work 
is also influenced by Jacques Derrida and contemporary Derridian 
scholar John Caputo.' 

The post-secular turn in Continental philosophy is unexpected but 
perhaps, nonetheless inevitable. Post-secularism follows and expands 
on the work of perceived and celebrated atheists such as Nietzsche, 
Heidegger, Foucault, and Derrida.’ Regardless, much of the writings 
Heidegger and Derrida at the end of their lives focused on spiritual 
themes.* In addition, as John Manoussakis describes’, Continental 
philosophy has always maintained a theological perspective. Nonethe- 
less, the development of a vigorous school of postmodern post-secular 
philosophy at the beginning of the 21st century is a remarkable turn of 
events. Today, Continental philosophy has unapologetically embraced 
religious texts as legitimate and worthy arenas of philosophical dis- 
course within the postmodern philosophical tradition. Of interest to me, 
however, is that much of this work is relevant to education. Considering 
the work of Kearney, I wonder if educational philosophers who usually 
distance themselves from anything “theological” may be missing one of 
the main currents of contemporary philosophy with profound ethical 
and teleological possibilities for educational dialogue and change. In 
thinking about the oldest and most foundational philosophical ques- 
tions in education, why are we educating and what are we doing when 
we educate, post-secular philosophy offers intriguing and I believe new 
insight for meaning and purpose in education. While the relevance of 
post-secular philosophy to education is indirect a key theme discussed 
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in this paper is the active quest and belief in the possible impossibility 
of true and sustained social transformation 

Given the context of this discussion, it is important to clarify the 
meaning of post-secularism and why it is both an appropriate and rel- 
evant arena for secular conversations on public education. I want to be 
clear that my purpose is not to advocate any form of publicly-supported 
religious education that promotes someone or some group’s religious 
dogma or ideology. Post-secular philosophy is unabashedly postmod- 
ern and post-secular authors make a clear distinction between modern 
onto-theology (also known philosophically as Christian apologetics 
and postmodern post-secular philosophy.'® The key to the distinction 
between modern onto-theology and postmodern theology is the mean 
ing of secular. While space prevents a full discussion of this claim, the 
abbreviated version is that onto-theology is an epistemological meta- 
physics of the sacred that embraces the modern objective metaphysics 
of the natural. Thus, onto-theclogy posits two realms of Being/being, 
Divine and natural, heaven and earth, sacred and secular. The common 
secular and non-secular distinction, and the similar philosophy and 
theology distinction, is historically a product of the Enlightenment and 
modernism. Secularism is a modern movement that, epistemological in 
purpose, distinctly divides objective knowing from subjective spiritual 
belief. Regardless of their modern origins, the dichotomies between 


philosophy and theology, and secular and non-secular, are seemingly 
reinforced by the postmodern rejection of metaphysics. Moreover, even 
though postmodern critique challenges the subject/object metaphysics 


of positivism equally, if not more so, than it does religious dogma, the 
assumption that objective secular thought is the unique purview of 
philosophy remains. The emerging post-secular philosophical conver- 
sation, however, challenges and rejects the metaphysical truth claims 
of both positivism and onto-theology while simultaneously opening the 
examination of sacred texts for philosophical meaning and knowing. A 
result of this is the emergence of a post-secular philosophical tradition 
that refuses to reject spiritual texts, spiritual word views, and mean- 
ing-making as anti-philosophical 

A key theme of the post-secular body of work is central to the ar- 
gument presented in this paper. Post-secular writing is consistently 
grounded (albeit in acknowledged subjective faith) and affirmative 
As a result, it tends to reject and counter assertions that postmodern 
thinking is hopelessly relativistic and nihilistic. Kearney is no exception 
and his entire body of work is an empowering, optimistic, and positive 
voice for social justice and meaningful transformation of human society 
Kearney locates grounding and purpose in hermeneutical interpreta- 
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tion of sacred texts for meaning as opposed to “Truths.” There is logic 
in this approach because before modernism and the advent of objective 
epistemology, knowledge was textual and expressed through narrative 
Thus, when ancient texts are examined from our modern (subject/object) 
world view, the narratives are bound to the mythical world-views of 
pre-modern cultures. The epistemological project of the Enlightenment 
was essentially an effort, a method, to get passed narrative-dependent 
knowledge to the real, natural world beyond subjective culturally-bound 
interpretation. A problem arises when objective epistemology is used 
to interpret ancient texts. There is a tendency towards misinterpreta- 
tion in one of two ways. The first is fundamentalist and is inconsistent 
with subject/object metaphysics and positivist epistemology and seeks 
to declare privileged ancient texts as Divine revelations of Truth. The 
second, Christian apologetics, seeks philosophical consistency with 
positivism and building on the dual realities of Plato, Augustine, and 
Aquinas,'' grounds the truths of selected ancient texts in a different 
reality (Kingdom of heaven). In contrast, Kearney views ancient texts 
as culturally embedded ways of knowing rich with pre-modern wisdom, 
experience, and social meaning 

From the post-secular perspective, the central issues of our time are 
problems of knowledge and interpretation. In the case of this paper, the 
focus is on knowing and interpreting the other as it relates in education 
to issues of social justice. A primary hermeneutical project, embraced 
by Kearney, is to seek right interpretation. Thus, how do we as educa 
tors interpret the meaning of the other in promoting social justice? The 
problem, for Kearney, and I believe educators, is how to get at the right 
interpretation without a metaphysical/epistemological foundation. This 
is hermeneutics—meaningful interpretation without foundational truth 
claims—tricky business 

Hermeneutics breaks down the dichotomy between secular truth 
and religious dogma by positing the world as text.” This is not a form 
of nihilistic solipsism (there is text, and nothing but the text); rather, 
it is the idea that there is no objective knowing outside of the bounds 
of textual interpretation. Text always mediates between the world and 
human thought. We think in language and language is interpretive 


Thus, the question becomes, how does one interpret (in the right way)? 
In response, Merold Westphal” cites Friedrich Schleiermacher’s" her- 
meneutic circle. For Schleiermacher, (right) interpretation is a two-fold 
task. Interpretation of the whole requires a priori interpretation of the 


parts, and interpretation of a part requires a priori interpretation of 
the whole. Westphal explains: “But in order righty to read any part we 
must know the whole, but how can we know the whole, since we have yet 
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interpreted the parts from which alone such knowledge can arise?” 
Overcoming this paradox is partially possible, Westphal believes, 
by developing a provisional sketch of the whole. Anticipation of the 
whole, although incomplete, nonetheless allows and interpretation of 
the parts 

This is a brief summary of Westphal’s presentation of Schleierm- 
acher’s hermeneutic circle and space permitting I would certainly add 
discussion of the role of levels of interpretation and the relationship 
between levels of interpretation. The key point is that hermeneutic 
interpretation is what we are left with in the face of what Westphal de 
scribes as the death of epistemology. Westphal is blunt about the state 
of the epistemological but leaves open an epistemological possibility 
through hermeneutics 


As the attempt to provide human knowledge with solid foundations, to 
prove that it (knowledge) can transcend the limitations of its perspec 
tives and be adequate to the reality it intends, it is widely perceived 
to have failed... the notion that epistemology is a bad habit that needs 
to be broken has increasingly carried the day. But as an investigation 
into the nature and limits of human knowledge (with special emphasis 
on limits), epistemology lives on, frequently under the name of herme 
neutics, signifying both the interpretative character of pre-philosophi 
cal human understanding and, correspondingly, interpretation as the 
central theme of a certain mode of epistemological reflection 


Westphal does not go so far as to condemn human knowing to personal 
opinions competing in the ruins of modern epistemology. Still, interpret 
narratives and texts we must and Westphal’s key point is that herme 
neutics is inescapable 

Kearney grounds his work in hermeneutics and using hermeneu- 
tics presents a nonetheless well-supported and reasoned call for social 
justice. Kearney does not, however, avoid the theological language of 
his self-acknowledged faith as he laments 


How ironic it is to observe so many monotheistic followers still failing 
to recognize the message: that God speaks not through monuments 
of power and pomp but in stories and acts of justice, the giving to the 
least creatures, the caring for orphans, widows, and strangers; stories 
and acts which bear testimony—as transfiguring gestures do—to that 
God of little things that comes and goes, like the thin small voice, like 
the burning bush, like the voice crying out in the wilderness, like the 
word made flesh, like the wind that blows where it wills 
For Kearney, the knowledge of the text he is interpreting (the Bible in 
The God Who May Be) is bound in the meaning of “stories and acts of 


justice.” If, as I hope and assume, education is fundamentally an act 
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of justice, what might a “transfiguring gesture” mean? In colleges of 
education, this is not an abstract question 

For example, there is a new American Educational Research As- 
sociation Special Interest Group called Leadership for Social Justice 
(LSJ). The goal of LSJ is to better prepare school leaders to be agents 
of social justice in both the manner in which they run schools, and the 
development of schools as learning institutions that will serve to promote 
a socially-just and democratic society. While I applaud and support the 
work of this group, there is something missing that offends my post 
modern sensibilities. Simply, social justice is frequently essentialized 
and viewed as a defined goal. This seems an overly positivist perspec- 
tive that assumes there is some quantifiable and objective meaning of 
justice and injustice that may be measured, modified and corrected in 
a certain way. The resulting moral imperative for those who prepare 
educational leaders is to increase the capacity for social justice within 
the practice of school management. In addition, this effort necessitates 
an other in need of social justice that is defined; typically as a member 
of a group, or a subject of a specific identity, that has suffered injustice 
(I want to be clear that I am not minimizing the terrible historical and 
ongoing reality of injustice suffered by human beings based on their 
culture, sexual orientation, gender, and ethnic identity; rather, my 
purpose is a limited deconstruction of the term “other”). Thus, injustice 
is acollective act perpetrated by one group against another rather than 


some individuals in a group against some individuals in another group 
The solution to injustice, dependent upon relatively fixed social/cultural 
groupings, becomes something to be realized through an identification 
of the other that allows for identity politics to systematically, through 
policy and defined praxis, promote justice. The other, oppressed and 
oppressor, requires definition and centered meaning in order for an 
authority (an educational leader perhaps) to prescribe a solution. The 


results of this orientation toward justice is often realized in practices- 
of-the-absurd where, for example, professors who prepare educational 
leaders end up measuring dispositions of students to ensure that future 
school administrators have the correct attitude towards social justice 
My concern with this type of project is that justice itselfis left dependent 
on the social construction of pre-determined group identities. Injustice, 
in the modern lens, is the essentialization (objectification) of the other; 
and the modern response is to essentialize (objectify) justice 

As an alternative approach, Kearney’s hermeneutical response to 
injustice is a call for poetic imagination. In an early work, The Wake of 
Imagination,‘ Kearney calls for a restoration of human imagination in 
the wake of deconstruction as an ethical responsibility: “If the decon- 
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struction of imagination admits no epistemological limits (in so far as 
it undermines every effort to establish a decidable relationship between 
image and reality), it must recognize ethical limits.”!’ Poetic imagina 
tion, for Kearney, is an ethical imperative. Mark Gedney provides a clear 
explanation of Kearney’s connection of ethics and poetic imagination 


Kearney’s) rather existential account can be developed in a more concrete 
fashion if we focus on the power of the imagination to reconfigure our 
current reality in order both to recognize new possibilities inherent in 
our self-conception and to make possible new relations to others whose 
voices had heretofore remained unheard. Along these lines, Kearney 
speaks of the ethical power of the possible as an alternative to the tra 
ditional preference for the actual in both metaphysics and theology 


The problem Kearney addresses, Gedney points out, is that poetic 


imagination expressed through art (“story-telling, painting, singing, 
sculpting, etc.”) relies on an image(ination) that is a likeness but none- 
theless other than the reality that is depicted. In other words, there is 
clear distinction between art and knowing 

Gedney addresses this issue by considering Kearney’s mentorship 
from Paul Ricoeur. Gedney suggests, based on Kearney’s 2001 conversa 
tion with Ricoeur,”' that Ricoeur’s influence is pronounced in The God 
Who May Be. Specifically, he points to Ricouer’s view of the fragmented 
and incomplete understanding of ourselves and the world we live in 
Gedney continues that Kearney and Ricoeur both have a hermeneutical 
passion for encountering the other as a source of new opportunities for 
critical reflection. Gedney explains 


In that book (The God Who May Be), Kearney developed an alternative 
account of theism that defends a notion of God’s power grounded in the 
notion of possibility rather than in traditional categories of actuality 
and omnipotence. Such a God, who appears, for example, to Moses in 
the desert and who, rather than simply snatching out His people with 
a display of mighty power, prompts the timid Moses to act in His name, 
encourages cooperation in the building of the Kingdom 


For Kearney, injustice is a problem of recognition of the other and he 
hermeneutically interprets Biblical texts for the meaning of justice 
(building the Kingdom) 

Looking further into The God Who May Be for understanding of the 
other, Kearney engages in what he calls a phenomenology of the persona 
Persona is defined as “this capacity of each of us to receive and respond to 
the divine invitation” (for justice). This invitation is to transfiguration 
and Kearney addresses what he calls the “crucial contemporary debates 
on the notion of an eschatological God who transfigures and desires.” 
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Biblical transfiguration is asymbolic language ofknowing that describes 
the possibility of the transfiguration of the other as the “otherness of 
the other.” Persona is there but cannot be grasped; it escapes our gaze 
There is an enigma of presence-absence. Thus, the future possibility of 
the other is impossible to know: “The persona is always already there 
and always still to come.” Regardless, there is a desire to fuse or to 
appropriate the other's persona that is related to the desire to fuse with 
God. This requires, however, a present God. But the presence of God 
requires transfiguration, a God, who according to Kearney, may be to 
come. In contrast, Kearney suggests: “To this fusionary sameness of 
the One I would oppose the eschatological universality of the Other.” 
Thus, one’s capacity to lead for justice through defining and knowing 
the other is shown to be impossible and attention is turned toward an 
ethical call for transfiguration of the self: “The fact that universal justice 
is an eschatological possible-still-to-come creates a sense of urgency 
and exigency, inviting each person to strive for instantiation, however 
partial and particular, in each given situation.”’’ Kearney is saying 
that universal justice is a possibility to come but justice resides in every 
individual act in every moment 


Kearney provides examples of the meaning of transfiguration and 
the other. In his biblical interpretation, the human role is the accep- 


tance of the gift of universal justice (the Kingdom of heaven on earth) 
or transfiguration. Kearney interprets Moses and the epiphany of the 
burning bush. Recounting the story and describing Moses as a man who 
longed for a God of justice and liberty, Kearney deconstructs common 
interpretations from the Biblical text of the meaning of God’s name. He 
suggests that a more meaningful (true) translation might be “I am who 
may be” rather than “I who am” or “I who am not.” Kearney contrasts 
his view of the signature of a God of the possible with the onto-theologi- 
cal reading of the story that views “the proper name of God revealed in 
Exodus 3:14 is none other than the absolute identity of divine being and 
essence.””* In the onto-theological view, God is conceptualized as a cat- 
egorical being with substance (definable yet remaining transcendentally 
undefinable). The divergent eschatological interpretation emphasizes 
“the ethical and dynamic character of God.””’ The focus is placed on the 
I/Thou relationship whereby the promise of the Kingdom from God is 
realized through human ethical living. Kearney explains 

Here God commits Himself to a kingdom of justice ifhis faithful commit 

themselves to it too; the promise of Sinai calls forth a corresponding 

decision on behalf of the people. To phrase this otherwise: the I puts it 

to the Thou that the promise can be realized only if those who receive 

it do not betray its potential for the future. Not that this is a matter of 
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conditional exchange—turning the Exodus revelation into an economy 
of give-and-take. No, the promise is granted unconditionally, as a purée 
gift. But God is reminding his people that they are free to accept or 
refuse this gift. A gift cannot be imposed; it can only be offered. A gift 
neither is nor is not; it gives 


Because of this, Kearney calls for a new hermeneutic of God as May-Be, 
an onto-eschatological hermeneutics, or a poetics of the possible 

Kearney further explores the Biblical meaning of transfiguration 
through the narratives telling of Mount Thabor and the four paschal 
apparitions. At Mount Thabor, according to Kearney, the person of 
Jesus is “metamorphosed” into the persona of Christ. Among the many 
meanings of the transfiguration, Kearney emphasizes the call to avoid 
making Christ an idol 


The disciples’ effort to fix Christ as a fetish of presence, imposing their 
own designs on him, make it necessary for God to intercede from the 
cloud and bid them attend to Christ’s otherness: “Listen to him!” In this 
manner, the voice of transcendence speaks through Christ as divine 
persona, thereby arresting the idolatrous impulse of Peter, James, and 
John to fuse with his person or possess him as a cult object 


This story allows, Kearney suggests, for a messianic persona of Christ 
beyond the finite person Jesus of Nazareth providing a preview of the 
kingdom to come, a call to/from God. Again, however, “this eschatologi- 


cal promise requires not only grace but ethical action on our part 
Kearney supports this by recounting the four accounts of the narrative 
paschal testimonies. In these accounts, Christ was not recognized at 


first by those who knew him even though there was a common sharing 
of food. But, most importantly, Kearney reminds us 


The post-paschal stories of the transfiguring persona remind us that 
the Kingdom is given to the hapless fishermen and spurned women, 
to those lost and wondering on the road from Jerusalem to nowhere 
to the wounded and weak and hungry, to those who lack and do not 
despair of their lack, to little people “poor in spirit.”33 


May those working for peace and justice be known by our fruits, our 
“fruits of love and justice, care and gift.”’' But if my reading of Kearney 
is fair, my work for the justice begins with the self, in each moment, 
and in each interaction; not as an essentialized prescription to trans- 
form/transfigure the other 

Kearney’s work is relevant to education because its end purpose is 
social transformation. In the words of Jeffrey Andrew Barash 


If, as Richard Kearney is the first to point out, the disjointedness of 
our contemporary world is in large measure due to a human condition 
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bounded by the inexplicable quality of that which brings us before ex 
treme and apparently inexplicable situations, namely God, death, radical 
otherness, we at the same time belong to a postmodern context in which 
the disarray is partly of our own making, the disarray of relentless and 
ever more rapid change, ofan even greater threat of biological, chemical 
or nuclear means of mass destruction....But does ail of this condemn 
the narrative as such to a loss of potency? According to Kearney’s bold 
argument, the contrary holds sway; our sense of disarray calls upon 
us to reinterpret the meaning of the lives we live by relearning to f¢e/ 
our experiences in light of the sacred texts and grand narratives whose 
symbolic significance has lost nothing of its latent force 


It is hard for me to imagine a more eloquent purpose for a life of educa- 
tion 
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It has long been an article of faith in the U.S. that education is the 
key to economic success. The faith works in two directions: (1) education 
is good for the economy in general and (2) education is good for the indi- 
vidual. The first article of faith is the assumption behind all the rhetoric 
connecting quality of education and international competitiveness. The 
second article is the reason teens are told, “stay in school.” 

Policy makers evidently know the first article is false: while schools 
are blamed when the economy is poor, they do not get the credit when 
things go well (Berliner & Biddle, 1995; Bracey, 2001). Regardless, the 
myth powerfully shapes the way schooling is thought about in the U.S 
On the one hand, public schools are supported because the public believes 
the economy benefits when large numbers of an age cohort go to school 
for many years. On the other hand, individuals extend their schooling 
in the expectation of economic advantage. This appears to work to the 
advantage of schools, gaining both economic support and attendance 

However, the thesis of this paper is that the opposite is true. I will 
first make the argument that the relationship between educational 
attainment and economic success is more apparent than real. Then I 
will consider the ways in which these myths mask serious injustice at 
the core of U.S. national life. Finally, I will consider the implications of 
believing the myth and the ways the myth harms education. But before 
I begin the analysis, let me conduct a little thought experiment 

Imagine that U.S. schools were suddenly made perfect (whatever it 


is that one might mean by “perfect”). Imagine everyone obtains a perfect 
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education in all areas. If the myth that equates good education with a 
good, well-paying job were true, everyone would now have a good, well- 
paying job 

We know these conditions would not follow. Service sector jobs 
would not pay a living wage or provide health insurance. If everyone 
were equally well educated, even perfectly so, the surplus of labor would 
still mean some jobs would pay less than a living wage. In a competitive 
economy, the educated reap economic benefits only from their education 
relative to others’. This claim will be elaborated below 

This paper will argue that what schools cannot do, should not be 
tasked with doing, and should not promise to do, is reduce inequality 
in the context of a broad socio-economic matrix designed to produce 
inequality; nor can it much reduce inequity when the means used to 
distribute inequality are themselves unjust 

However, this paper is not intended to update Coleman’s (1966) 
argument that home effects overwhelm school effect. On Coleman’s 
view, schools cannot produce equality of academic results. There is 
much evidence that this task, however difficult, is possible (Meier, 2002: 
Edmonds et al., 1977; Lezotte & Bancroft, 1985). The argument in this 
paper is: even when schooling does all it can do to educate those who 
begin life disadvantaged, this educational success will make a difference 
for only a chosen few; in the competitive life of a capitalist state, the 
rich and powerful will assure the success of their children over others’, 
individual exceptions to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The Argument 


Many service-sector employers require a high school diploma or some 
years of post-secondary education. However, the job skills required are 
not particularly connected to these educational requirements, nor are 
wages simply related to the amount of schooling one has. Instead, wages 
are related to relative education. It is not how much education one has 
that grants economic advantage in the job market; it is how much more 
education one has compared to others in that particular market 

To understand why, we begin with what Tom Green (1980) called 
the Law of Zero Correlation 


if there is a level within the system that everyone completes, then 
completing that level can have no bearing whatever upon any social dif 
ferences that may subsequently arise within the population... there is a 
point in the growth of thesystemat which there isno longer any correlation 
between educational attainment and... thedistribution ofnon-educational 
social goods associated with educational attainment. (90-91 
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In other words, at any level of educational attainment, when that 
level becomes virtually universal, there is no advantage to be gained by 
attaining that level 

Further, as a corollary of the Law of Zero Correlation, once attain 
ment of some level has become universal or nearly so, to fail to attain 


that levelis a distinct disadvantage. As educational attainment expands, 


the advantage gained as a consequence of that educational attainment 
decreases, but the price paid for not attaining that level of education 
increases. When the vast majority of an age cohort graduates from high 
school, there is no real advantage to being a graduate, but there is a 
significant disadvantage to not being one. Employers are free to screen 
candidates out of most available jobs, but only because there is a per- 
sistent surplus of workers to jobs (Campbell, 1966). This appears to be 
the situation in which we find ourselves today 

The implications of this analysis for equity and justice issues lie in 
what Green refers to as the Law of Last Entry 


It appears to be true that no society has been able to expand its total 
educational enterprise to include lower status groups in proportion to 
their numbers in the population until the system is “saturated” by the 
upper and middle status groups. (108 


Green’s analysis gives us serious reason to be troubled: lower so- 
cial status groups will always have the last access to whatever level of 
schooling that makes an economic difference; more seriously, when those 
lower-status groups gain access, that level of the system will no longer 
confer any economic advantage 

Green provocatively states: “The reason we have a drop out problem 
is not that we have too many drop-outs, but that we have too few” (99) 
That is, there are so few who drop out that they can be effectively written 
off as unemployable. What we fail to notice when we advocate decreasing 
the dropout rate is that, even if the dropout rate were zero, the number of 
jobs available would neither increase nor decrease. Dropouts are not given 
jobs precisely because there are no jobs to give them (Campbell, 1966) 

Misdiagnosis of any problem leads predictably to ineffective solu- 
tions. The policy solution to the “dropout problem” has been to expand 
educational opportunity, to make at least a high school diploma universal, 
when the problem is great inequality of both wealth and opportunity 
As a solution to the problem of economic inequality, expanded access to 
education is useless because the high school diploma becomes worthless 
when it is universal. Indeed, as economic policy, expanded educational 
opportunity is worse than useless, since it creates a simulacrum ofjustice 
while attaching more culpability to failure 
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A further proposition to consider is what Green calls the Principle 
of the Moving Target: “As the group of last entry reaches its target of 
attainment at the nth level, the target will shift” (111). Hence, we now 
hear calls to extend free public education into the post-secondary level 
This “solution” will eventually result in a reproduction of the problem, 
albeit at a slightly higher level of the system. The problem, however, is 
never simple unequal attainment at any level of the system; the problem 
is how to decouple consequences in the economic sphere from achieve 
ments in the educational sphere 

Economic inequality may result from differences in talent, skill, 
interest, ambition, or amount of time invested in one’s career, to name 
but a few possibilities. Inequalities resulting from differences in any of 
these could be just (Walzer, 1983). On the other hand, economic inequali- 
ties might result from family wealth in prior generations, contacts, or 
preferences given for extraneous or inappropriate reasons. These causes 
of inequality would raise troubling issues of justice; we have the intui- 
tive sense, rightly, that economic inequalities ought to be the result of 
one’s own efforts and merits. The public’s acceptance of inequality is 
grounded on the myths of equal opportunity and meritocracy; inequali- 
ties are earned and deserved, even chosen, and therefore just 

While we do not see inequalities in wealth or education as prima 
facie evidence of inequity, civic membership or citizenship is not like 
that. One of the premises of our constitutional form of democratic gov- 
ernment is that we are all equal before the law, that we all have equal 


rights of citizenship, and that any form of second-class citizenship is a 


grave injustice, absent strong and specific justification (say, the disen- 
franchisement of felons). So, if one’s wealth were to buy one privileges 
within the economic sphere, a newer, more luxurious automobile, for 
example, that would not be an injustice. On the other hand, if one’s 
wealth enabled one to receive special treatment from the laws, either 
more favorable treatment in the courts, or success in having laws passed 
that favor you and yours, then that would be a clear injustice against 
others not so wealthy. The problem exists when inequalities in one 
sphere, where they are open and deserved, spill over into other spheres 
where our foundational mythologies say clearly they have no place 

The claim is that differential wealth should not lead to differences 
in educational attainment, and that differences in educational attain- 
ment should only lead to differences in wealth where those differences 
in wealth are the result of specific skills or knowledge obtained from 
one’s education, not simply because one’s educational experience gave 
access to wealthy and powerful friends 


There are two ways this frame of analysis points us to serious sys- 
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tematic injustice in our current situation: (1) the existence of a group 
of last entry, a group largely defined by circumstances of birth, wealth, 
and privilege—educationally irrelevant attributes—is a clear violation 
of the principle that differences in outcomes must be based on attributes 
relevant to the sphere of difference; and (2) the educational attainment 
target, while it has been a moving one, is perhaps becoming stable; it 
is clearly not possible for educational attainment to be raised infinitely 
We are reaching the point where two things seem to be happening as 
the limits of expansion are reached. High school education is now ef- 
fectively universal: 87.6% of the population have either a high school 
diploma or a GED by the time they are 24 years old (National Center 
for Educational Statistics, 2007); it has stopped being a means to screen 
prospective employees. As it is not likely that education beyond some 
college is ever going to be universal or anything like it, the Moving Tar- 
get is approaching its limit. More to the point, the Law of Last Entry is 
likely to exclude the group of last entry permanently. We can see this 
happening already in the fact that attending college is no longer enough 
to give much advantage in the market place. The real advantage lies in 
attending an elite college. To these schools, the group of last entry will 
likely be permanently denied access in any numbers (Stevens, 2007 


Structure of the Myth 


Considerthe degree to which the myth relating education and economic 
progress, as pervasive as it is, is false. It is simply false at the social level, 
and in a more nuanced way it is also false at the individual level 

It is not one’s level of educational attainment that contributes to one’s 
economic advantage (one of what Green calls the “non-educational social 
goods associated with educational attainment” |42]); it is having more 
education than others. Having an eighth-grade education would suffice 
if people generally attained the sixth grade; having a high schoo! diploma 
will not qualify for minimum wage if everyone else also has one 

Adam Smith and Karl Marx were correct on this point: it is surplus 
labor that keeps wages down at the bottom rungs of society, not any lack 
of educational attainment oa the part of the workers. Rhetoric to the 
contrary notwithstanding, while the distribution of poverty is affected 
by educational attainment of individuals, the incidence of poverty is 
structural. The economy, quite without regard to the distribution of 
education among the populace, will determine how many individuals 
will be unemployed or employed in jobs that do not pay a living wage 
If I am sufficiently educated, I increase my odds of escaping those jobs, 
but the jobs will exist and will go to those with less schooling than I 
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My increased schooling does decrease statistically the likelihood of my 
living in poverty, but it does nothing to reduce poverty generally. It is 
not my educational attainment per se that helps me; it is my schooling 
in the absence of others’ 

The second part of the myth is equally false, though not in quite the 
same way. The claim is, the quality of a nation’s schooling determines (or 
at least strongly influences) a nation’s wealth. A Nation at Risk (National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983) is perhaps the most widely 
known policy document making this argument, and today functions as 
received wisdom. While nations with universal education tend to be the 
countries that are most economically advanced, there are two things 
that keep that analysis from being quite as straightforward as the report 
pretends. In the first place, there is the chicken-egg question: as nations 
improve their economies and have greater surplus wealth, they are able 
to support wider educational opportunity. Second, sufficient schooling is 
all a society really needs; once that is attained more does not equal better 
The first point is obvious, but the second needs some clarification 


Schooling is necessary for a technological society; engineers, doctors, 
teachers, even lawyers, are needed for the society to function well. Bu- 
reaucrats must understand the nature of the work they are expected to 
do. And so on. What is interesting to ask is, why the constant emphasis 


on more? Once there are enough schooled people to staff the schools, once 
there are enough engineers to design the bridges and the buildings, once 
there are enough lawyers to allow the legal system to function and to 
serve the civil, corporate, and criminal justice needs of a society, what 
is the need for more? 

It is instructive that those who attack public schools as responsible 
for economic downturns clearly do not believe their own rhetoric. In the 
1980s, as a consequence of an oil shortage, macro-economic misman- 
agement rooted in the waste of Vietnam, and corporate management 
decisions to spend corporate wealth on leveraged buyouts and inflated 
executive salaries, there was a recession. Schools were blamed. The well- 
orchestrated campaign against public schools, distilled in the apocalyptic 
rhetoric of A Nation at Risk, claimed that the economic problems were 
due to the failure of the nation’s schools (“unilateral educational disar- 
mament”), which were responsible for putting the “nation at risk.” 

In the event, the nation’s economy went on to outperform all others 
for the next decade and a half, and the workers who were then in those 
“failing” schools became the most productive in the world. The cynicism 
of the “reform” movement can be perceived by noting that, so far as I 
know, no one who claimed to see such a clear connection between the 
poor economic performance of the early 1980s and the low test scores of 
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the era’s schoolchildren (who were not, in any case, in the workforce at 
the time) could discern any possible relationship between the recovery 
and the quality of schools 

So, while attaining enough education to put one among the privileged 
is a good individual strategy, it does not alleviate the incidence of pov 
erty in the society or improve the economy in general (beyond a minimal 
point). And so, as the policy designed to convince more people to stay in 
school longer succeeds, the only way for individuals to attain the benefits 
promised from more education is to get even more education 

Once, not really so very long ago, education was the province of the 
wealthy. Even after schools became free and universally available to 
the public, only a minority of families could afford to remove their chil- 
dren from the workplace; even free education had its opportunity cost, 
measured by what the student was not earning and not contributing 
to the family. At some point, people began to recognize that there was 
a strong and persistent relationship between the amount of education 
one received as a child and the amount of money one made as an adult 
Over time, this relationship worked its way into the public consciousness, 
and a general perception developed that more schooling led to higher 
earnings. This is the set of circumstances that statisticians have in mind 
when they caution, “Correlation does not imply causation.” Be that as 
it may, people will and do continue to infer causation from correlation 
The connection between schooling and income is a reminder of that 

Additionally, there is just enough truth in the common impres- 
sion to make it seem reasonable. As pointed out above, as a matter of 
individual choice, additional schooling likely will enhance earnings. As 
social policy, however, it is a Ponzi scheme 


Complex Justice 


Walzer’s (1983) concept of spheres of justice allows us to apprehend 
the significance of the extent to which our society bleeds influence and 
effect from one sphere to another, and which spheres dominate. We can 
begin to see that inequalities in the economic sphere, while not neces- 
sarily unjust in and of themselves, create and perpetuate inequalities 
in other spheres. This is the operational definition of injustice. Specifi- 
cally, once we see that the power of money buys educational attainment 
and unearned economic advantage for one’s offspring, we can no longer 
avoid seeing injustice. We may argue that injustice is inevitable in a 
fallen world, and that this form of injustice is both relatively benign and 
practically unpreventable, but that is not the same thing as arguing 
that the situation is just. When Jimmy Carter said, “...there are many 
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things in life that are not fair, that wealthy people can afford and poor 
people can’t” (Carter, July 12, 1977), the point he was conceding, often 
overlooked, is precisely that the policy under discussion was in fact 
unfair 

There is a public virtue to be had in this sort of honesty, even when 
we decide for one reason or another not to act; the recognition that there 
is an injustice, even an incorrigible one, can lead to compensatory ame- 
lioration in other domains. For example, one might recognize that it is 
unjust that money buys educational opportunity and future economic 
advantage. We might also argue that for one reason or another it is not 
possible to prevent certain sorts of injustice. We might, for example, 
argue that the limitations on personal liberty needed to prevent this 
unjust reach from one social sphere to another are simply too great to 
justify on their own merits—what we might think of as a soft libertarian 
argument. However, once we have seen the injustice, we might be more 
open to policies of amelioration, such as progressive income taxes, near- 
confiscatory estate taxes, and generous funding for public education 

Such policies are more politically viable when they correct a rec- 
ognized injustice than when they reduce justifiable inequality. Thus it 
is the mission of right-wing radio hosts to create the impression that 
progressives want equality of outcomes, not equality of opportunity 
The assumption behind this argument is that we already have the lat- 
ter, and the unequal outcomes are therefore just. In fact, to reduce the 
inequalities in our society, goes this argument, would be unjust, since 
it would require taking from the wealthy money they had earned and 
is rightfully theirs. This argument has traction only if one accepts the 
assumptions underlying it. Once the injustice of the class system we 
have produced in the U.S. becomes visible, different social policies to 
address it become possible, as happened during the New Deal 

The final consideration in this reflection is to consider the effect of 
these mythologies and realities on education 


Consequences 


First we should note that a critically important social fact has been 
changed, largely without our being aware: while it used to be we under- 
stood that more wealth led to more schooling, today it is thought that 
more schooling leads to more wealth. This change in the relationship 
between the educational sphere and the economic sphere has dramati- 
cally changed the meaning of “education.” 

There was a time, not so very long ago, when a clear conceptual 
difference existed between “education” and “job training”; the latter 
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was most commonly acquired outside school in some sort of internship, 
apprenticeship, or on-the-job training, either formal or informal; the 
former was connected not to job preparation, but to the use of leisure 
time. To quote Israel Scheffler (1976) 


[Education is] the formation of habits of judgment and the development 
of character, the elevation ofstandards, the facilitation of understanding, 
the development of taste and discrimination, the stimulation of curiosity 
and wondering, the fostering of style and a sense of beauty, the growth 
of a thirst for new ideas and vision of the yet unknown. (p. 206 


The rapidity ofthis fundamental shift is brought home by the fact that 
in my lifetime the term “vocational education” went from an oxymoron 
to aredundancy. This leaves Scheffler’s question, “What is education?” 
not only unanswered, but unasked. Everyone knows what education 
is: it is schooling; it is preparation for a good job. That these answers 
miss the point is made clear if we stop for a moment and consider: we 
know a great deal about the economic value of education; we know a 
great deal about the personal value of education; we know a great deal 
about the civic value of education. It is instructive, then, to note that 
we hardly know what to make of the question: what is the educational 
value of education, in the sense Scheffler used the term? What are the 
educational goals of education—the goals internal to the practice? What 
do these questions even mean? These are difficult questions to ask in 
the current impoverished atmosphere. About the educational purposes 
of education—that is, the meaning of “education,” we are not only silent; 
we are oblivious and seemingly content to be so 

Up until now I have argued that schools cannot solve the problem 
they have been assigned and accepted. Education can, at its best, be an 
instrument of social mobility, but that is not the same as saying that it 


will reduce either inequality or poverty. There are many consequences 


of any myth upon which social policy is based. Here I wish to point to 
some educational consequences of this one 

First, it has dramatically expanded educational access, providing the 
means for many from the working classes, myself included, to enter the 
middle and professional classes in American society. Because the public 
believed that expanded educational opportunity created economic success 
forthe individual and society (see, forexample, Levin & Bachman, 1972), 
educational access expanded during the 1950s and 1960s in a way that 
would have been inconceivable a generation earlier (Campbell, 1966, 
Schreiber, 1964). Other factors included: expansion of higher education 
opportunity resulting from the G.I. Bill (The Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944), the sheer weight of numbers of the Baby Boom generation 
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who desired to go to college in the 1960s and 70s, the surplus resources 
a booming economy allowed to be put into schooling, and the desire to 
postpone entry into the labor force, among other factors 

However, the inequality predicted by the existence of a Group of 
Last Entry is pervasive and persistent through the post war period, 
as overall completion rates reach close to 90%, but those of racial and 
ethnic minorities lagging far behind (National Center for Educational 
Statistics, 1990, pp 18-23). As a result, the benefits resulting from the 
economic expansion and the resulting expansion of educational oppor- 
tunity were unequally and inequitably distributed based on race, clas 
and ethnicity, not on merit 

Further, these post-war social conditions were so effective in expand- 
ing educational opportunity because of the education-equals-earnings 
myth. That is, the government might have created the G.I. Bill from 
a desire to reabsorb returning servicemen back into the workforce 
gradually in order to prevent economic instability following WWII or 
to reward “the greatest generation” for their service, but individuals 
did not take advantage of the G.I. Bill because of a desire to keep the 
economy stable or as a way of saying “You’re welcome” to the society's 
“Thank you.” Instead, individuals mostly chose to go to college because 
they believed it would give them an advantage as they re-entered the 
job market; they were there to get credentialed 

The government had expected only a small number of veterans to 
use the Bill, since such a small percentage of the population had gone 
to college prior to the War. An assumption of the lawmakers was that 
only the people who would have gone to college anyway would go under 


the G.I. Bill. This was not what happened, and the unanticipated conse- 
quences of the G.I. Bill are what made it such a socially transformative 
piece of legislation (Olson, 1973) 


The consequences of the G.I. Bill echoed into the next generation 
Colleges that had expanded to make room for the returning veterans 
now had extra seats to fill. In addition, given the expectation that more 
education leads to better jobs, the children of the baby boom decided 
in record and ever-expanding numbers to go to college. This combina- 
tion of circumstances—excess capacity and increased demand—led to 
near-universalization of high school graduation and rapid expansion 
of higher education attendance. While the broader circumstances of 
the post-World War II economic boom had a great deal to do with why 
completing high school and/or attending college became more possible, 
they do not explain why such a rapidly increasing number of students 
chose to take advantage of the opportunity 

In adifferent vein, as educational access has become broader and more 
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democratically distributed, its definition has fundamentally changed, as 
discussed in the previous section. As this shift accelerated over the past 
few decades, education stopped being anything different from training; 
“education” stopped meaning anything at all. Schools had changed so that 
they no longer had much of an independent mission apart from meeting 
the economic need of the society and affecting the economic prospects 
of their “customers,” who used to be called students. We talk today of 
the civic purposes and functions of education and schooling even if we 
no longer take seriously what was once the central mission of schools 
to produce good citizens (however one might define “good citizen”). We 
focus obsessively on the economic purposes and functions of education 
and schooling. Critics of this discursive focus so far have not helped 
clarify education’s educational purposes much; instead of economic or 
civic functions, critical voices tend to be most concerned with schooling 
and educational objectives connected to social justice and equality 

Now let me be clear: I firmly believe all of the above goals and pur 
poses of education and schooling are both important and legitimate 
Schools should help prepare children to take their place as productive 
and contributing members of their society. Schools should help prepare 
children to take their place as fully prepared and functioning members 
of the civic polity within which they will live. Schools should, in intimate 
connection with these tasks, help make society more just. Though these 
tasks are conceptually individuated, they are different facets of what 
full membership in a society means. Each task here, and others as well, 
is connected to a robust and relatively autonomous sphere of civic life, 
and that is as it should be. Different spheres of life should engage and 
make demands on each other where they overlap (Blacker, 2007) 

If the above argument has validity, we come to the point of this 
paper: society, educational policy makers in particular, needs to be more 
realistic, more modest, in setting our expectations of school effects. One 
consequence of our focus on the civic, economic, and social justice func- 
tions of schooling means it has become almost unintelligible to speak 
about the educational purposes of education and schooling. To say 


schools should serve an educational function is not to deny that they 
serve other functions, but forgetting that is not the danger we face. We 
need to remember that, while schools have multiple functions, what- 
ever else is going on, and whatever “education” means, education is the 
central mission of schools. That is what we are in danger of forgetting, 
“we” being both policy makers and educators themselves 


Further there are serious negative repercussions for educators 
to make promises they cannot keep, for this opens schools to charges 
of failure. We see this today in the many attacks on the very idea of 
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public education (see, e.g., Friedman, 1955; Chubb & Moe, 1990). In 
addition to letting the very idea of democratic education be lost to our 
consciousness, defining the mission of schooling as the equalization 
of opportunity in an economic system in which inequality is woven 
into its very fabric means that such commitments set schools up to 
fail to reach an impossible goal. As argued above, even if schools were 
perfect, or, more realistically, even if schools were all that could be 
asked of them, inequality would still exist, people would still live on 
the margins of economic disaster, and the rich and powerful would still 
possess the social and cultural capital to give their children undeserved 
advantages in the competition that is capitalism 

Our goals must be more modest: policy makers must recognize that, 


while schools can and must be partners in ameliorating social injustices, 
they cannot do so while the broader cultural surround not only accepts 


but celebrates, under other names, the very injustices schools are sup- 
posed to reduce 

Until we understand the purposes and nature of education, we are 
unlikely to address them very effectively, public schools will remain un 
able to define or defend successfully their mission in the public square, 
and educators will be unable to fulfill the core purposes of their calling 
Defining schooling only or primarily as a means to economic ends seri- 
ously distorts the process of schooling. In addition, until the problem of 
inequality is framed primarily as a social problem, not one of schooling, 
we are unlikely to be effective in making things better. Indeed, until 
the sort of persistent, inherited inequality that is endemic to our eco- 
nomic system as an inequity, we cannot even see it as a problem. And, 
consequently, we cannot properly conceive of the educational problems 
proper to schooling 


Notes 


And the inequality is stabilized by the fact that both the winners and the 
losers in the competition sincerely believe that the outcomes are deserved and 
therefore just 

In this case, Carter was conceding the unfairness of denying poor women 
access to abortions that wealthier women already had access to, but the broader 
point is germane 

To see this sort of critique at its best, see just about anything by Michael 
Apple, Henry Giroux, or Joel Spring, to name perhaps the most eloquent 


erit ics 
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